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ARTICLES 


Methods and Means of Soviet Foreign Policy 


RICHARD WRAGA 


In August 1953, the School of Advanced International Studies organized 
in Washington a conference on “The Problem of Soviet Imperialism.” The 
participants in the conference were prominent State Department officials and 
well-known American and European scholars. A volume on the work of this 
interesting meeting appeared some time later. Mr. Christian A. Herter, at the time 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, wrote the preface to this book. One 
statement in this preface runs as follows: 


Is the Soviet Union, after all, merely a continuation in modified form of tra- 
ditional Russia, pursuing traditional national policies in an international environment 
which by accident and circumstances has afforded peculiar opportunities for their 
realization? How much is there of the old and how much of the new, and to what 
extent and in what way are they blended? Where does Bolshevist doctrine stand in 
this regard? Does it really offer a key to the question, or have the basic drives of 
Bolshevism, insofar as they can be ascertained, been altered, modified, or transformed 
with the passage of time? And then what paths of inquiry may we follow to answer 
such questions? How does one ascertain motivations? Does he seek these in con- 
temporary works, which often contradict, or in contemporary deeds which some- 
times seem to belie a stated purpose, or can he discover in the historical timespan a 
clearly definable line of purpose and action which indicates that momentary contra- 
dictions and retreats are merely tactical deviations?! 


The 1953 conference failed to answer the questions raised by Mr. Herter, nor 
could it have hoped to do so. No conference can solve problems of this magnitude. 
A conference can only confirm the complexity of the question, outline certain 
formulas, and analyze individual elements. One of the principal achievements 


 C. Grove Haines (ed.), The Threat of Soviet Imperialism, Baltimore, 1954, p. 15. 
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of the 1953 conference was thus to arrive at conclusions indicating, according 
to Mr. Herter’s preface, that “the Soviet Union proceeds unswervingly toward 
the goal of world Communism, with all that that may imply to the free world.” 


Irrespective of the course followed in the last six years by the West in its 
relations with the Soviet Union, it can still be maintained that the “questionnaire” 
presented by Mr. Herter to the group of observers in 1953 is still in force. The 
basic question raised at the 1953 conference may be formulated as follows: Is 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union that of a state or is it the policy of integral 
world Communism? The very manner in which the conference’s main theme was 
presented, “The Problem of Soviet Imperialism,” seemed likely to inspire the 
persons attending the meeting to draw conclusions favorable to the state theory, 
that is, views labeling Communism as a tool of the Soviet state and recognizing 
the subordination of Communism to state interests. However, experience and a 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter enabled most of the persons present 
to avoid the temptation hidden in the term “imperialism.” They chose instead 
the formula: Soviet foreign policy is the policy of world Communism. Western 
scholars, observers, and political leaders base their interpretation of foreign 
policy upon the conception of the state usually accepted in the West. The state, 
as they see it, is the product of the economic, social, and cultural development of a 
people. The state carries out the foreign policy of a people. Such an oversimplified 
formula predominates in the non-Communist world, in spite of the numerous 
studies on the state available. Very few persons remember that history provides 
examples of ideas and doctrines, not bound by the state, yet able to conduct a 
foreign policy achieving sometimes striking results. 


With few exceptions, works on Soviet foreign policy treat it as the policy of 
a single concrete state, that is, the Soviet Union. Communism is regarded as 
one of the tools used by those figures responsible for Soviet foreign policy, and 
international Communist parties are regarded as mere agents working for the 
Soviet state. Soviet foreign policy is thus considered to be a manifestation of the 
imperialism of the Soviet state. At the same time, Soviet imperialism is analyzed 
in a manner identical with that used in analyzing the imperialism of any other 
Western or Eastern imperialist state. A relatively small number of observers 
mention the “peculiar traits” of Soviet imperialism, but mainly regard them as 
traits common to Russian imperialism as it developed through history. The basic 
thesis is always the same: the Soviet state directs Soviet foreign policy, while 
Communism and its international ramifications are the tools of Soviet policy. 
There are observers who recognize that world Communism is the aim of this 
same Soviet state. Yet Communism as an integral entity, as an independent, self- 
sufficient unit in international relations is totally disregarded. Communism is but 
a shadow in the background, and little notice is taken of this shadow, which now 
leads over 35,000,000 Party members and controls a good half of mankind. 


The problem as to whether international Communism or the Soviet state is 
the driving force of so-called Soviet foreign policy is one of considerable im- 
portance. Dean Acheson, after several years as head of American foreign policy, 





posed the problem as follows: “Do we face Communism dressed as Russian 
nationalism or Russian nationalism dressed as Communism?” There are two 
possible answers. One is that Soviet foreign policy is the policy of a state, possibly 
inspired by boundless ambitions and aims, and should be regarded as state 
imperialism and as defending the interests of a definite country. In this case, 
however arbitrary the regime, peoples and their interests can exercise some 
influence on policy, and some attention is paid to international law and the 
observance of treaties. The intelligence and diplomatic services of the treaty 
partners of such a state may then plan, calculate, and draw conclusions on the 
basis of concrete premises. The other alternative is that this foreign policy regards 
its Own state merely as a tool. Such a situation produces an entirely different 
picture. Peoples and their interests play no part in the planning of policy, nor do 
they have a decisive influence on it. Treaties and agreements are only tactical steps 
and there is no way of finding a common language in talks with the promoters 
of this policy. Partners are in this case unable to evaluate correctly the 
maneuvers and zigzags of such a policy. Peacetime relations and international 
collaboration are merely a form of provisional coexistence. Policy recedes and 
is replaced by strategy, with both sides intent on achieving victory by outlasting 
one another. In this case, each side believes that time is working in its favor. 
Peace becomes a protracted conflict, the outcome of which depends exclusively 
on the skill of the partners on either side of the ideological barrier and the possi- 
bilities available to them in waging a cold war.? 

Attempts to draw a parallel between so-called “Soviet imperialism” and 
historical Russian imperialism have helped to create considerable confusion, 
rather than to simplify the question. Russian historians and philosophers, headed 
by Berdyaev, have endeavored to convince the West that the roots of Bolshevism 
stretch back into traditional Russian revolutionary ideology and the peculiarities 
of the Russian state, and are not linked with international Marxism. Such assur- 
ances have helped dull the perspicacity of the West to such an extent that Western 
observers are at a loss to explain why “Stalinism,” this modern Russian imperialism, 
is most ardently defended by Communists outside Russia, in France, for example. 
Marxist-Leninist voluntarism is thoroughly international, and Lenin was correct, 
in his own way, when he indignantly informed Kautsky, an orthodox Marxist, 
that “Bolshevism can serve as a model of tactics for all countries.”* Soviet 
inspiration, especially in the Stalinist era, when the tactical retreat to the slogan 
“the building of socialism in one state” seemed to indicate complete abandonment 
of the “International,” was largely instrumental in leading the West to interpret 
Marxism-Leninism as a form of regenerated Russian imperialism. Western 
political leaders and students of Communism, prominent political émigrés, and 
even the subjugated peoples all fell prey to the theory of “Soviet patriotism.” 
It is only recently, with Communism, literally at a moment’s notice, after being 
restricted to one country, suddenly turning into a “Communist encirclement” 

* See, for example, Robert Strauss-Hupe, William R. Kinter, James E. Daugherty, and Alvin 


Y. Cotrell, Protracted Conflict, New York, 1959. 
3 V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, XXVIII, 269-70. 





of capitalism, that the realization of the grave danger inherent in Lenin’s doctrine 
and threatening all peoples, including the Russians themselves, is beginning to 
penetrate into the consciousness of the non-Communist world. Marxism-Leninism 
cannot be treated as a regenerated Russian imperialism. It is first and foremost the 
doctrine adopted by the foreign policy of revolution, which unswervingly works 
toward consolidating and extending its power on the path to complete subjugation 
of the world. In order to understand this doctrine correctly, one must consider 
Lenin’s personal traits and activity, both of which have had a direct influence 
upon Marxism-Leninism. 


The Soviet Communist Party and world Communism have now entered a 
period in their history which may be defined by the term “Leninization.” The 
latter is essentially a many-sided and complex phenomenon. Manipulated by 
the Soviet Communists, it has become a tool used by the Party to retain its 
prestige and leading position in the world Communist movement. As inter- 
preted by the Party, Leninist doctrine includes not only the theoretical heritage 
left by Lenin, but also all the doctrinal material elaborated throughout the years 
since the Soviets came to power and tested by history. Present-day Soviet and, 
possibly even more so, Western Communists who study Communism from 
simplified textbooks and falsified documents would undoubtedly be most surprised 
to learn that many Party resolutions obligatory for Party members were written 
by contemptible “enemies of the people and Party,” including Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Bukharin, and Rykov. Few Communists remember that the manifestoes of the 
First and Second Comintern Congresses, widely praised by the Party on the 
fortieth anniversary of the Comintern, were composed by Trotsky. Leninism is 
a term covering the theory and practice applied by Communism when on the 
offensive. This theory, which originated sixty years ago, has enabled the Commu- 
nists to consolidate their power and undermine the non-Communist world, in 
particular democracy and socialism. There has probably been no movement in 
world history, whose theoretical and practical aspects have reflected the personal 
traits of their creator as much as contemporary Communism reflects the personal 
traits of Lenin. Complete amorality, indifference to man, despotism, egocentrism, 
cynicism, and even foolhardiness are some of the traits uncovered by the memoirs 
of Lenin’s contemporaries and by research. Lenin’s traits appear most clearly, 
however, in his own writings and statements. His work, Leftism, the Infantile 
Disease of Communism, for example, lauds as revolutionary virtues and methods 
every evil action, from disloyalty and provocation to blackmail. 


There is a clear link between traits in Lenin’s character and the principles 
of Soviet foreign policy. Within a period of five years, Lenin succeeded in trans- 
forming foreign policy and diplomacy into subversion. It is of interest that 
Lenin’s contemporaries, including Plekhanov and Kautsky, as well as rank-and- 
file observers, were far more adept at analyzing the zigzags in Lenin’s tactics than 
modern observers are when confronted with the tactics of his successors. As early 
as 1920, Lenin proclaimed that “every revolution must be established through the 
process of wars.” Yet he insisted at the same time that Soviet policy is a policy 
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of peace. He was usually extremely eloquent on the absurdity of attributing to the 
Bolsheviks the aim of “exporting revolution.” Yet not so long ago, the Polish 
Communists admitted that Lenin, on October 19, 1921, in other words six months 
after the signing of the Riga Treaty with the Poles, urged them to subversive 
action in a letter couched in the following terms: “A revolution carried out in 
Poland by internal forces... would be a gigantic victory on an international 
scale, since it would help to undermine an imperialist regime built on the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty.” 4 Lenin’s entire creative power and activity were permeated 
by the spirit of war and destruction. Even when speaking of peace, Lenin resorted 
to military terminology. Typical of his attitude was the following sentence: 
“We shall wage a war for peace with utmost energy. Such a war gives splendid 
results.” Lenin’s militarism has infected all Communists, from leaders such as 
Trotsky and Stalin to dangerous Communist apprentices in the satellite countries. 
His militarism must always be taken into consideration by students of Communist 
foreign policy. It was this militarism, combined with tendencies toward bluffing, 
provocation, and blackmail, which helped produce a unique way of speaking, 
when words lose their usual political or social significance and carry instead a 
meaning which regularly leads Western public opinion astray. 

Western research carefully studies the history of the Party and Soviet Union, 
but is inclined to neglect the history of the Party program and of doctrine. It is 
influenced by the Soviet method of considering Marxist-Leninist doctrine as a 
whole, and no attention is paid to timing or dialectics. Appropriate excerpts are 
selected to substantiate theories, while the place of these excerpts in the history 
of the development of Communism is ignored in the process. As a result, many 
important elements are ignored. Lenin’s role as the creator of the Comintern and 
the Party program has thus been overlooked, although an examination of his 
role would undoubtedly lead to a better understanding of the position of foreign 
policy in Marxist-Leninist doctrine.5 An “Outline of a Draft Program,” written 
by Lenin for the Seventh Party Congress, appeared in Kommunist of March 9, 
1918. The “Outline” contains a separate section on international policy, which 
reads as follows: 

In the first place support for the revolutionary movement of the socialist prole- 
tariat in the advanced countries. 

Propaganda. Agitation. Fraternization. 

A ruthless struggle against opportunism and social-chauvinism. 

Support for the democratic and revolutionary movement in all countries, 
particularly in the colonies and dependent countries. 

Emancipation of the colonies. Federation as a transition to voluntary amalgam- 
ation.® 

The Seventh Party Congress, held on March 6 to 8, 1918, was preoccupied 
with the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and limited itself to a hurried discussion of the 


* Problemy mira i sotsializma, No. 1 (1959). 

5 See, for example, K. M. Kasradze, Razrabotka V.I. Leninym Programmy Kommunisticheskoi Partii 
(The Drafting by V. I. Lenin of the Communist Party Program), Moscow, 1959. 

6 V.I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XXVII, 132. 
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program, without finding time to approve it. The discussion revealed that there 
was strong opposition to Lenin’s project, but that the opposition was not aimed 
at the international policy section. The program was approved a year later at the 
Eighth Party Congress, held March 18 to 23, 1919, and, formally, has remained in 
force to this very day. The interesting point is that this program, pushed through 
with difficulty by Lenin, does not contain the section on international policy found 
in the “Outline.” A search in subsequent resolutions and decisions, passed by 
Party congresses and conferences, for details on the principles governing Party 
international policy will be fruitless, although the international situation continued 
to remain one of the main themes of these assemblies. A number of tactical 
considerations, proposals, and decisions may be found in the protocols, but 
general theses are missing prior to the last Stalinist Party Congress, the Nineteenth, 
held on October 5 to 14, 1952. 


The obvious question here is what development took place in the year which 
elapsed between the Seventh and Eighth Party Congresses, which caused Lenin 
to omit such a vital section from the program? Why did he omit paragraphs 
which had met with no opposition? The answer seems clear: the Eighth Party 
Congress, which adopted the program, had been preceded by the First Congress 
of the Third Communist International, held on March 2 to 6, 1919. Problems of 
international policy were transferred to the jurisdiction of the Comintern. The 
Soviet Communist Party became a member of the Comintern, and as such had to 
accept the sole international political line of world Communism. This develop- 
ment was fully in accord with the program of Lenin and most Bolsheviks of the 
period, including Bukharin, Stalin, Trotsky, and Zinoviev, and with their views 
on revolution as permanent in time and world-wide in scope. A logical conclusion 
was that no revolutionary party belonging to the Comintern could retain an 
independent position on international problems linked with war and peace, nor 
could it follow an independent foreign-political line. Indeed, the question of war 
and peace eventually became a cornerstone of the work of centralization undet- 
taken by world Communism at the time. Lenin’s internationalism, his profound 
hostility to anything national, including Russian national feeling, cannot be 
questioned. It is this internationalist trait which explains his “defeatism” and the 
cynical attitude revealed in his journey through Germany and his reactions to 
German funds. On January 8, 1918, Lenin read, at a meeting attended by 60 
prominent Party leaders, his “Theses on the Question of Concluding a Separate 
Peace Without Annexations,” in which he clearly formulated his intention of 
protecting the interests of world revolution and not those of any one state: 

Questions must be decided... exclusively from the standpoint of the most 
favorable conditions for the development and consolidation of the socialist revolution 
which has already started. 


Lenin further stated that tactics should be based on the principle of 


how to guarantee... for a socialist revolution the possibility of its taking root or 
at least holding on until other countries join in.’ 


? Ibid., 1952, XXVI, 404. 
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State interests, whether those of Russia or any other country and people, 
were apparently not to be taken into account. Lenin, on another occasion, put a 
blunt question to his followers: “What is more important, socialism or the right 
of nations to self-determination?”’® 


Under the influence of the victory of the Russian Revolution, the earlier 
thesis of revolutions in leading industrial countries was gradually discarded and 
replaced by more ambitious plans which called for revolution throughout the 
world, irrespective of the degree of economic development of a country or the 
social consciousness of the masses. Lenin had visions of a world revolution and 
proletarian dictatorship on a world-wide scale before the 1917 Revolution. When 
Trotsky and other Social Democrats launched in 1915 a slogan calling for a 
“united states of Europe,” Lenin immediately countered with a slogan for a 
“united states of the world.”® Concluding his opening speech at the First Comin- 
tern Congress, Lenin stated: “The foundation of the Third Communist Inter- 
national is the beginning of an international republic of Soviets, of the inter- 
national victory of Communism.”!° There was no difference of opinion either 
in the Russian or non-Russian Communist parties regarding this interpretation of 
the Party and Comintern program. Difference of opinion arose only in questions 
connected with the selection of ways and means, tactics and methods. 


It is outside the scope of the present article to analyze in detail relations 
between the USSR and Comintern. The aspect of particular interest to this 
article is the background to the program adopted by the Comintern. The im- 
patient and dynamic internationalism of Trotsky was used to advantage by the 
calculating and cynical internationalist Lenin.4! One should probably seek in 
Trotsky’s participation in the creation of the Comintern program the reasons 
for his subsequent banishment from the USSR, the beginnings of the organization 
of the Fourth International, and also the reasons for Trotskyite fellow-traveler 
activities in supporting Leninism in order to fan world revolution today. Bitter 
disappointment over the failure experienced in 1918—20 by revolution in the West 
taught Lenin not to be in too much of a hurry when formulating the Comintern 
program. Lenin’s role in promoting its gradual formulation was immense. It 
is enough to refer to the “Twenty-One Conditions for Acceptance into the 
Communist International”!* and Lenin’s speeches at the Second Comintern 
Congress of June 9 to August 7, 1920. In forming and consolidating the Comin- 
tern, Lenin followed a course similar to that used in the establishment of a single 
centralized party in Russia. This course began with the unification of the splinter 
parties, then the formation of stronger parties, and their gradual combination 
into one party, and was primarily aimed at subordinating these parties to a single 
doctrine not permitting the slightest deviation or revisionism. Democratic 


8 Tbid., 1950, XX VII, 10. 

® Tbid., 1952, X XI, 308-11. 

10 Jbid., 1950, XXVIII, 433-34. 

11 L. Trotsky, Pyat let Kominterna (Five Yeats of the Comintern), Moscow-Leningrad, 1925. 
12 V, I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XX XI, 221-27. 





centralism became obligatory for all, just as the “system of Soviets” had grown 
into a model for “proletarian dictatorship” throughout the world. Kameney 
formulated Comintern tasks as follows: 


There exists one more government, the government of the rising toiling class. 
It is called the Third Communist International. Its tasks consist in the direct over- 
throw of all the bourgeois governments of Europe. Its method is that of military 
action. It is the general army headquarters of the proletariat on the offensive. . .. 
A close link binds the first proletarian state, Soviet Russia, to the Communist 
International. The one cannot exist without the other.... The Congress of the 
Third International is the prototype of the workers’ government of the world 
proletariat, the government of the World Republic of Soviets. It will train forces 
for the creation of this republic, for the carrying out of the world proletarian 
revolution.}3 


The program as such was slow in taking shape. Dissent with regard to the 
“pace” and methods, and differences in the evaluation of the role of the Soviet 
Union hampered its formulation. The Communist International program was 
finally adopted at the forty-sixth meeting of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, 
held August 17 to September 1, 1928. For some reason, it was overlooked by the 
West, possibly as a result of the sigh of relief when Stalin “disbanded” the 
Comintern. However, the resolution abolishing the Comintern stated that the 
Comintern Statutes alone were no longer obligatory for Communist parties. Thus, 
the program is still in existence. 

Although thirty years old, this program gives a still valid outline of Communist 
strategy in a period of the “ebb” in advanced capitalist countries and simultaneous 
revolutionary “flow” in colonial and underdeveloped countries. The program 
defines the role of Communist parties and is based on the assumption that the era 
of peaceful coexistence will be a protracted one. The Sixth Congress further 
passed a resolution fixing the Soviet Union’s role as a tool in the implementation 
of world revolution and the nature of Soviet foreign policy as a component part 
of the international policy of Communism.!4 The interdependence of world 
Communism and the Soviet state was emphasized to a still greater extent in the 
resolution of the Comintern’s Seventh Congress, held July 25 to August 20, 
1935. The manner in which this resolution was formulated may have been a 
factor contributing to the outside world’s misinterpretation of the role of the 
Comintern and view that the latter was a tool of the Soviet Union.!5 By his 
constant attacks on the Bolsheviks, whom he accused of having “subordinated 
the Comintern to socialism in one country,”!* Trotsky played an important role 
here in furthering this misconception. The role of Stalin in the Comintern has 


13 L. Kamenev, III International—Populyarny Ocherk (The Third International—Popular Summary), 
Prague, 1920, p. 27. 

14 Kommunistichesky International v dokumentakh, 1919-32 (The Communist International in Docu- 
ments), Moscow, pp. 810-11. 

13 Rezolyutsii VII Kongressa Kominterna (Resolutions of the Seventh Congress of the Communist 


International), Moscow, 1935, pp. 48—49. 
16 L., Trotsky, The Third International After Lenin, New York, 1935; La Troisiéme Periode d’ Erreurs 


de I’ Internationale Communiste, Paris, 1930. 
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not yet been sufficiently studied in the West, nor are the Communists themselves 
likely to have too much to say about it. The main interest of researchers has been 
Stalin’s role as a dictator. The theoretician is often ignored. The primitive and 
crude nature of Stalin’s writings should not repel the scholar. Stalin understood 
better than any of Lenin’s other collaborators the peculiar traits of his teacher’s 
strategy and tactics. With his primitive style Stalin succeeded in turning a number 
of Lenin’s works on abstract themes into textbooks on strategy and tactics. 

Some of Stalin’s studies are of extreme interest in any attempt to understand 
the doctrines governing Soviet foreign policy. They include: On the Political 
Strategy and Tactics of Russian Communists (1921); On the Problem of the Strategy and 
Tactics of Russian Communists (1922); Principles of Leninism (1924); and Problems 
of Leninism (1926). Stalin developed systematically a basic idea of Leninist strategy, 
the necessity to do the utmost possible in one country to develop, support, and 
cause a revolution in all other countries. Stalin’s interpretation of Communist 
strategy is based on three main premises: (1) The only true revolutionary force 
lies in the proletariat. With time, this formula became clear: the enigmatic Marxist- 
Leninist proletariat was replaced by the Communist parties throughout the world, 
and the entire strategy of present-day Communism is the exclusive affair of 
Communist parties. (2) The strategy and tactics of every Communist party must 
be international in character. (3) Strategy and tactics must be active, the “conscious 
expression of an unconscious process.” Stalin, like Lenin, was an internationalist 
to the core. Under Stalin, for example, the Soviet intelligence apparatus expanded 
to fantastic dimensions and all Soviet state services, with the diplomatic leading 
the way, were transformed into intelligence organizations, while espionage 
became one of the principal duties of all Communist parties. There is no contra- 
diction between Stalin’s internationalism and his efforts to consolidate the “first 
socialist state.” In itself, the fortification of this state was a task of international 
significance. On one occasion, in a speech made in Lenin’s lifetime, Stalin, when 
formulating the Party’s tasks in the field of foreign policy, repeated the theses of 
Lenin’s “Outline” not included in the Party program.?7 

The forms of contact and relationship between the foreign and domestic 
policies of the Soviet state were elaborated empirically under Stalin. Both reveal 
an identical line of voluntarist Communism. In domestic policy and economics, 
Communists disregard the most essential interests of society and mankind, 
disrupt life and law, and view the state as a temporary organization of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, while at the same time regarding it as an integral part 
of the potential dictatorship of the proletariat on a world-wide scale. In the Soviet 
state, instead of economics determining the policy to be followed, it is policy 
based on universal Utopian aims which determines economics. Domestic policy 
and economics are set the task of providing the appropriate base and elements of 
power needed by foreign policy. Generally accepted canons that the power of 
society determines the power of the state are treated with utter indifference. 
Soviet economic planning, from the early days of the GOELRO to the present 


17 Pravda, August 23, 1921; J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1952, vol. V, pp. 103-114. 
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Seven-Year Plan, has always been directed against capitalism and is aimed, in 
accordance with Lenin’s instructions, at weakening capitalism rather than solving 
domestic problems. Soviet foreign policy, in the meantime, acts as an integral part 
of the world policy of Communism. The fact that foreign policy was run for many 
years by leaders who promoted “the building of socialism in one country” is of 
no great importance. Important is the fact that the leaders in question, led by 
Stalin, regarded themselves as the leaders of world Communism and that the 
foreign policy they planned was concerned with the final victory of Communism 
rather than with the interests of a state. Any analysis of Soviet foreign policy from 
the standpoint that it represents an individual country leads to erroneous 
conclusions. The power of Soviet foreign policy is concentrated in its international 
possibilities, in Communist activity right at the heart of “capitalism,” and in the 
aid rendered by Communist parties, and by the numerous and varied “levers” 
which Communism, in obedience to Lenin’s precepts, has built or is still in the 
process of building throughout the world.!* The creation of an environment 
favorable to these “levers” is the main task of Soviet foreign policy. In all phases 
of activity the foreign policy of the USSR engages in a kind of “absorption” of 
the efforts made by Western foreign policy and aims at detracting the latter from 
reacting in any way to developments of substantial importance to Communism. 


In 1958, one of the leading Soviet periodicals on international problems 
launched a discussion as to whether the history of Soviet foreign policy can be 
divided into periods.1® Two basic strategic stages in the history of Soviet foreign 
policy were defined during the discussion. Stage I (1917-45) was devoted to the 
consolidation of the revolution and the building of socialism in one country, 
encircled by the capitalist world. Stage II, from 1945 onwards, began with the 
emergence of socialism from one state and the creation of a series of socialist 
countries, brought together into a single “world system.” It was marked by the 
elimination of the “capitalist encirclement.” The creation of a world socialist 
system automatically affected the role of the USSR and the Soviet Communist 
Party in the strategic machine set up by the forces of world Communism. The 
Soviet Communist Party has been deprived of its exclusive position as the only 
Communist party in the world possessing a state of its own able to further the 
building of socialism and struggle against capitalism. This change raised the 
question of coordinating parties as well as states with the aim of transforming 
them, as was the case earlier with the USSR, into a single weapon of Communist 
policy. The Leninist thesis of various national roads to revolution was advanced 
to camouflage this process. History was repeated insofar as the outside world 
was concerned. Once again the latter proved easier to convince than the peoples 
directly concerned in the matter. As a result of the appearance of the world 
socialist system, Communist parties found themselves subdivided into two 





18 Jzvestiya, September 7, 1922; M. Pavlovich-Veltman, Imperializm: Kurs lektsii, chitannykh v akad 
Generalnogo Shtaba v 1922—1923 gg. (Imperialism: A Course of Lectures Read at the General Staff Academy 
in 1922-23), Moscow, 1923, p. 58. 

19 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 2 (1958), pp. 83-92; No. 5 (1958), pp. 92-97; No. 7 (1958), 
pp. 80—85. 
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groups, those parties which had seized power in their respective countries, and 
parties still fighting to obtain such power. The capitalist world was confronted 
with a complex front of world revolution, composed of the Soviet Union, or 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the people’s democracies, the world social- 
ist system, and the Communist parties and their levers within the capitalist world. 


When, at the Nineteenth Party Congress, Stalin first raised the question of 
reshuffling the organization of Communist strategy to fit in with the changes in 
the balance of forces, he was justified in pointing out that the struggle of Com- 
munism against “imperialism” would become less difficult under these changed 
conditions. The Western world does not as yet seem to have evaluated properly 
these important changes. Figures are always instructive. In 1935, at the time of 
the Seventh Comintern Congress, the so-called Unity Congress, world Com- 
munism had at its disposal a membership of 3,141,000 in 76 parties. Of this 
number, 785,000 members were in capitalist countries. In 1957, there were 75 
Communist parties with membership exceeding 33,000,000. One third of this 
figure was located in capitalist countries. Western observers are too engrossed 
in the question of conflicts which exist or could arise in consequence of a new 
distribution of forces. They are particularly concerned with the possibilities of a 
struggle for power both between and within individual parties. ““The crisis of the 
Soviet Empire” has become an obsession with many Western researchers. In the 
last two years, serious errors have been committed in the evaluation of problems 
such as “Gomulkism,” Sino—Soviet relations, ““Titoism,” and so on. Observers 
are more than ever replacing “‘Sovietology” by “Kremlinology.”” Phenomena may 
be observed in the treatment of the world socialist system which, in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, were typical of the West’s attitude towards the Soviet question. 
They are closely linked with the circulation of materials which lead the West 
away from the more serious elements in the study of the forces and strategy of 
Communism, infuses Western circles with illusory hopes of internal conflicts 
and even revolution, absorbs Western attention by advancing problems of 
secondary importance, and obstructs correct appreciation of conditions in the 
socialist world. In 1922, Lenin wrote that “at present we are exerting our strongest 
influence upon international revolution by means of our economic [policy].”*° 
Possibilities for such influence, infinitely greater than presented at that time by 
the USSR alone, are now offered by the “world socialist system.” This system is 
first of all “creating favorable conditions for the victory of the national liberation 
movement in the colonial and dependent countries.”*! The totalitarization of the 
world socialist system is based, as was the case with the USSR, upon a unified 
economic plan and an international policy of peace and war. It is reflected, for 
example, in the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, formed in January 1949, and 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization, established on May 14, 1955. These agreements 
are specific elements in the empirically elaborated constitution of the “Common- 
wealth of Socialist Countries.” 


20 V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 1952, XXXII, 413. 
21 Pravda, October 23, 1957. 





The adaptation of Leninist doctrine to the new conditions, especially the 
elaboration, with the active participation of Mao Tse-tung, of the theory of 
conflicts in socialist society and theory of proletarian internationalism deserve 
particular attention. The theory of proletarian internationalism is of fundamental 
importance in establishing the ties linking socialist countries with each other and 
in connecting the world socialist system with the international revolutionary 
movement.?? A subject worthy of study is also the problem of the Party as a 
substitute for the proletariat and as the only representative of revolution. The 
strategy to be used in the new revolutionary offensive was proclaimed by Stalin, 
who made the Nineteenth Party Congress the congress of an anonymous Com- 
intern. He also reformed an old slogan and launched it anew, declaring that 
“in order to destroy the inevitability of wars, it is necessary to destroy imperial- 
ism.”*3 The resolutions of the Twentieth Party Congress extended the program 
of this offensive from the all-union to a world-wide scale.?4 The principles on 
which the program is based provide for the unity of the socialist system and the 
entire Communist camp and for the inevitable disintegration of the capitalist 
system. Palmiro Ercoli-Togliatti, one of the oldest leaders of the Comintern, 
commenting recently on the Twentieth Party Congress, wrote that the congress 
had brought nothing new to the program of Communism, but had advanced the 
old Comintern program, adapted to the demands of the present.*5 The Twentieth 
Party Congress made possible and prepared the way for the convocation in 
Moscow in November 1957 of a conference of representatives of 64 Communist 
and workers’ parties. The Declaration and Peace Manifesto signed leave no doubt 
that Communist foreign policy toward the capitalist world continues to be a 
policy of revolution waged by all the forces of Communism on the principle of 
“peaceful coexistence.” The speeches made by the delegates at the conference 
confirmed that the Soviet Communist Party had remained true to the Leninist 
doctrine of 1919. The Soviet Union continues to possess no individual foreign 
policy, nor do any of the countries composing the world socialist system. Their 
policy is one of integral international Communism, which has supranational goals 
and disregards the interests of individual countries and peoples. 

Communist interpretations of peace and peaceful coexistence differ funda- 
mentally from those of the West. The West, notwithstanding sad experience 
dating back to the Genoa Conference, continues to apply in relations with 


22 Voprosy filosofii, No. 1 (1959), pp. 32—45; Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 7 (1958), pp. 30—43; 
Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 3 (1958). 

23 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 36. 

24 XX sezd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza 14—25 fevralya 1956 goda: Stenografichesky 
otchet (The Twentieth Party Congress of February 14—25, 1956: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, 
vols, I and II. 

25 Rinascita, Rome, No. 10 (1958). 

26 Deklaratsiya soveshchaniya predstavitelei k isticheskikh i rabochikh partii sotsialisticheskikh stran sos- 
toyavshegosya v Moskve 14—16 Noyabrya 1957 : Manifest Mira (Declaration of the Conference of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties Held in Moscow on November 14-16, 1957: A Peace Manifesto), Mos- 
cow, 1958. 
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Communist countries the normal interpretation of peaceful coexistence as a 
modus vivendi between states. The approach of Communism to the question is 
founded upon a deterministic and fatalistic conviction that capitalism will inevi- 
tably be destroyed. Marxism-Leninism refuses to recognize the capitalist state as an 
institution, even in principle, and sees in peaceful coexistence merely the best 
method of assuring the success of Communism in the overthrow of capitalism. 
Marxist-Leninist dialectics and Communist literature on peaceful coexistence are 
worth studying in this connection. They indicate that peaceful coexistence is 
based on collaboration between the world socialist system and the world prole- 
tariat. In complete accord, both these forces must direct their efforts toward 
destroying capitalism for the final victory of Communism throughout the world. 
Prior to the victory and consolidation of socialism in Russia, there was but one 
front for the struggle against capitalism within the capitalist system. This was 
formed by the revolutionary proletariat. The victory of socialism, first in one 
country, the USSR, and later in a number of other countries now forming the 
“world socialist system,” has served to create a second front against capitalism. 
This second front is no longer limited to a class (social), but operates on an 
interstate (political) level. 

Peaceful coexistence, as contained in Leninist doctrine, does not diminish, 
but instead, intensifies the contradictions between capitalism and socialism, and 
aids socialism to consolidate and extend its conquests. Every victory gained by 
socialism in a capitalist country brings about “qualitatively” another conflict 
between the capitalist and socialist system. This conflict is coexistence. The class 
struggle helps resolve conflicts inside capitalism. It is, however, economic 
competition, an absolutely essential accompaniment of peaceful coexistence, which 
is the decisive factor in resolving conflicts between the capitalist and socialist 
system. There is a direct link and mutual interaction between the class struggle 
inside the capitalist system and economic competition between the two systems. 
The policy of world Communism consists in coordinating and utilizing the two 
contradictions, the one inside capitalism and the other between the two systems. 
The world socialist system, by its very existence, helps consolidate the internal 
revolutionary front, both in the ideological and practical fields. Thus, among 
other things, it causes capitalism to lose sources of raw material and export 
markets. The world socialist system directs its main efforts toward creating the 
most favorable conditions for the struggle of the “proletariat” in each country. 
One can thus deduce that peaceful coexistence has historically a definite framework. 
The political forms it assumes differ depending on which force the two revolu- 
tionary fronts are representing at a given moment, the internal, or the front 
between the two systems. Peace, in other words the absence of war, naturally 
plays a fundamental role in the problem. 

The experience gained during World War I, and in particular during World 
War II, by the Communists has led them to conclude that a capitalist society is 
not inclined to replace an “imperialist war” by a revolutionary “civil war,” and 
that the working masses in these countries prefer to struggle for their rights in 
peacetime, under peaceful conditions. The 1917 Revolution was no exception 
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to this rule. The Bolsheviks understood, better than anyone else, that the revo- 
lution in Russia was not Communist in character. The 1917 Revolution brought 
to power, as a result of a military coup d’état, an organized Party rather than the 
“proletariat.” Lenin himself called the October Revolution a “miracle.” Time 
has taught the Communists to avoid “miracles.” Although they worship Lenin, 
they shy away from his early enthusiasm for the Napoleonic “on s’engage et aprés 
on voit.” Dreams of revolutionary wars belong to the distant past. Lenin himself, 
while not having outgrown his own belief in war as the “midwife of revolution,” 
kept cautioning the Party against abusing force, recommending instead organi- 
zation. Stalin, who understood Marxist revolutionary strategy almost by instinct, 
strove in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, his political testament, 
to prevent the Communists from waging war against capitalism. He stressed the 
“inevitability of wars between capitalist countries.” While tending to abandon 
the romanticism of revolutionary warfare, the Soviet Communists have worked out 
a practice of intervention and occupation. Through wars of this nature they have 
seized the Caucasus, the Baltic States, and Central Europe, and, not so long ago, 
retained their power in Hungary. However, when applying this mode of warfare, 
Communists are careful to avoid allowing it to develop into “military situations” 
or military conflicts. As a rule, in their evaluation of the situation, they depend 
largely on the short-sighted passivity of capitalism. Peace, as the Communists 
understand the term, is their true ally in the drive toward further conquests.?? The 
law of the irregular development of capitalism is most effective in peace, and it is 
then that the internal contradictions of capitalism create the situation defined by 
Lenin in June 1915 as a “revolutionary situation.” 


War would expose the profound and antagonistic contradiction which 
Marxism-Leninism provokes in every country it conquers. Conflicts of this 
type can best be suppressed in peacetime when the capitalist system, bound 
by peace treaties, becomes a powerless witness of the destruction of peoples and 
cultures. Peace enables Communism to deal with the phenomenon known in 
Marxist terminology as “the law of irregular construction of Communism,” a 
problem of great danger. Important economic, social, political and cultural 
differences existing between the peoples in the socialist system are a serious 
obstacle to the mechanical policy of “totalitarization” used by Communism to 
establish the “unity of the socialist system.” Only in peacetime can this totalitari- 
zation policy be developed in all its aspects. War automatically disrupts this 
policy of centralization. The maintenance of peace is the basic prerequisite for 
the existence, strengthening, and development of the world socialist system. In 
itself, the idea of peace is contradictory to “victory on a world-wide scale,” the 
main goal of Communism. Forty years of practical experience have inspired the 
Communists to develop the old Clausewitz—Lenin formula. Originally, this 
formula stated that war is politics waged with means other than those used in 


27 L. Trotsky, Voina i Revolyutsiya : Krushenie Vtorogo Internatsionala i Podgotovka Tretego (Wat and 


Revolution: The Collapse of the Second International and the Preparation of the Third), Moscow, 1923, 
vol. II, p. 463. 
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peacetime. At present the formula may be expressed as follows: Peace is war 
without the utilization of military means, while peaceful coexistence is the strategy 
of the destruction of capitalism and final victory of Communism. As a strategy of 
“anti-imperialist revolution,” peaceful coexistence is presently based on the 
following premises: (a) The Communist system is a form of development and 
organization of society superior to “capitalism,” that is, to democracy. (b) The 
world socialist system lies at the base of the world-wide struggle against capitalism. 
It is the ideal, or highest form for the solution of national problems and inter- 
state relations, that is, cooperation. (c) The front of struggle against capitalism 
consists of a military union between the peoples of the colonial, dependent and 
semidependent states on the one hand and the proletariat of the imperialist states 
on the other.?* With the gradual increase in the international importance of the 
“world socialist system,” the Communists have become more frank and open in 
their statements as to the true nature of peaceful coexistence. The Chinese and 
other Asian Communists provide particularly interesting material on the question.®® 


Diplomacy plays a sécondary role in the foreign policy of Communist coun- 
tries. It serves primarily the aims of revolutionary propaganda and takes advantage 
of every political platform which the West is inclined, sometimes too magnani- 
mously, to place at the disposal of Soviet diplomats. The non-Communist world 
does not seem to understand fully the implications of such a propaganda and the 
influence it may exert on the international or internal Soviet scene. In harmony 
with the nature of Communist foreign policy, all statements made by Soviet 
diplomacy and agreements concluded are relative and likely to be altered at any 
moment. The importance of the agreements and the obligations they place on 
the signatory powers vary in the eyes of Communism, depending on the possibili- 
ties offered Communism by the international revolutionary situation. The Judi- 
ciary Committee of the United States Senate has issued a most impressive list 
of treaties signed and subsequently abrogated by the Soviets. An examination 
of the reasons for the abrogation of these treaties, viewed from the Soviet stand- 
point against the background of changes in the international revolutionary 
situation, would make an interesting study. The theory of Soviet, that is Com- 
munist, international law deserves special consideration. Soviet international 
law draws a dividing line between international treaties signed by capitalist 
countries, by countries with different social regimes, and countries belonging 
to the socialist camp. It approaches treaties in a manner differing completely from 
that accepted in the West. As a general rule, states adhering to the socialist 
system view their treaties with capitalist countries as contributing to the practical 
application of peaceful coexistence. In other words, they consider these treaties 
from the aspect of the possibilities they offer to further and strengthen Communism. 
Before signing a treaty, countries in the Soviet system primarily take into account 
the interests of the world-wide socialist system as a whole. Irrespective of the 
nature of the treaty or the field it covers, Communism takes upon itself the right 


28 Voprosy filosofii, No. 5 (1958), pp. 3—4. 
29 Pravda, October 16, 1957. 





to evaluate the conduct of its non-Communist partners. Soviet historiography 
explains, for example, the nonfulfillment of the Franco—Soviet treaty of May 2, 
1935 by claiming that the “reactionary French government of the time had no 
desire to reach a real agreement with the USSR in opposing reactionary forces 
in Europe.” The abrogation in 1955 of the Anglo—Soviet agreement of May 26, 
1942 and the Franco—Soviet agreement of December 10, 1944 are explained by 
the adherence of Great Britain and France to the “aggressive imperialist” North 
Atlantic Pact. Most important of all, the Communists are governed in their 
evaluation exclusively by the interests of the world socialist system and by their 
aim of securing an ultimate Communist victory. 


So-called “cultural exchanges,” viewed by Communism as a means of pro- 
moting the moral disarmament of the free world, play an important role in the 
foreign policy of Communism. So do international organizations which Com- 
munism feels can render assistance to the policy of peaceful coexistence. Some 
of these organizations are: 


1. The World Peace Council, formed in 1950, an organization with members 
in 70 countries, and with 30 international conferences, meetings, and mani- 
festations to its credit; 

2. The Women’s International Democratic Federation, established in 1945, 
an organization with a membership reaching 200,000,000 women in 80 countries; 

3. The World Federation of Democratic Youth, created in 1945, an or- 
ganization numbering about 90,000,000 members in 97 countries; 

4. The International Union of Students, founded in 1946, an organization 
with a membership of 3,500,000 in 53 countries; 

5. The World Federation of Trade Unions, founded in 1946, an organization 
with 92,000,000 members; 

6. The Council for the Solidarity of the Afroasian Countries, organized in 
1958 at the Cairo Conference. 


Communist influences are present in many other international organizations 
active in promoting international peaceful collaboration. One of them, for 
example, is the Interparliamentary Union. The Soviets devote considerable effort 
to subordinating organizations such as the United Nations Organization and its 
specialized agencies to Communist policy. Some of these efforts, unfortunately, 
meet with success, mainly in fields connected with national and colonial problems 
and with questions of moral disarmament. 


Thanks to the appearance of the world socialist system, the revolutionary 
strategy in Stage II of the history of Soviet foreign policy has taken on many 
different forms. It retains, however, the same strategic goal. This strategy takes 
into consideration the “ebb” in the revolutionary tide in highly developed capi- 
talist countries and therefore directs its efforts at: 


1. Preventing the political and ideological unity of “imperialist” countries 
and promoting the moral disarmament of their peoples by instilling in them a 
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conviction that the policy of “‘peaceful coexistence,” in forms favored by Com- 
munism, is the only policy possible in the world today. 

2. Promoting “favorable conditions” for revolutions in capitalist countries, 
creating and intensifying political, economic, social, and ideological conflicts 
within and between these countries. 

3. Completely disintegrating the colonial system and treating Asia and Africa 
as a single field of action for the struggle against capitalism. 

4. Strengthening the position of “democracy,” and in particular consolidating 
the military might of the “world socialist system,” led by the Soviet Union. 


The foreign policy program given by Lenin in 1919 to the Comintern, and 
worked out in detail under Stalin, still remains in force. It continues to be a 
program of permanent revolution in the Leninist interpretation of the term. 
The world scale on which Communist policy operates and the varied means it 
employs are confusing to the present opponents of Communism. They find it 
impossible to foresee or calculate in advance the attacks, retreats, and evolution 
of this policy. Communist foreign policy may be examined and correctly evaluated 
only as a whole. In the struggle for the future of the world, it can be opposed only 
by a united policy of the free world inspired by humanitarian ideals and considera- 
tions for the interests of all peoples and mankind as a whole. 


(This article is a shortened version of the report read by the author 
at the Institute Conference in Munich, held July 24—25, 1959.) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 
Some Aspects of USSR Civil Defense 


Broadly speaking, civil defense, or in Soviet terminology, antiaircraft defense 
(PVO), embodies two general categories, known as active and passive defense. 
The armed forces are in charge of active defense, the functions of which are: 
(1) intercepting and destroying an attacking force before it can reach its target; 
(2) disorganizing a bomber flight by antiaircraft artillery and machine-gun fire; 
(3) intercepting low-flying bombers with barrage balloons; (4) illuminating 
hostile aircraft within the vicinity of the defended area with antiaircraft search- 
lights; and (5) alerting the various elements of active and passive defense by a 
system of signals. When the measures undertaken by the elements of active 
defense fail to stop an attacking force, the passive category comes into operation. 
Its functions are to keep casualties among the civil population to a minimum, 
maintain public morale, ensure the uninterrupted flow of production, and limit 
the damage caused by an air attack by such measures as fire-fighting, emergency 
reorganization work, constructing fire breaks, decontaminating people, clothes 
and buildings, maintaining law and order, operating communications, equip- 
ment, and so on.? It is this latter aspect of the USSR’s civil defense with which the 
present article is concerned. 

As late as the fall of 1954, a Western observer in the USSR could write that 
the USSR had no special civil defense organization, no drills for evacuation, 
“nothing whatever in that department.” Since that time, however, the Soviets 
have been taking, if not seven-league strides, at least man-sized steps in setting 
up a civil defense organization. Discussions of nuclear weapons and the ramifi- 
cations of nuclear attack were launched in the Soviet press in the spring of 1953. 
At that time, Prime Minister of the Soviet Union Malenkov declared that war in 
the nuclear age would mean the destruction of world civilization. Despite this 
utterance, the Soviet government, without the usual publicity given to the 
completion of such endeavors, finished an addition to the Moscow subway. 
Transportation, it appears, was only an ancillary consideration for its construc- 
tion. The new section paralleled existing lines, “extending to very great depth 
under the whole of the central part of the city; with existing subway links it is 
possible that a large percentage of Moscow’s 6,000,000 population could find 
space underground in the event of attack.”? The Kiev, Leningrad, and Tbilisi 
subways could, with some modifications, ultimately be used as shelters. As 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1955, 
XXXV, 122-23; A. Y. Minenko (ed.) ef al., Organizatsiya meditsinskogo obespecheniya pri massovykh pora- 
zheniyakh naseleniya (The Organization of Medical Services During Mass Attacks on the Population), Kiev, 
1957, pp. 376-78. 

2 New York Times, September 30, 1954. 
3 Ibid. 
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Malenkov’s political fortunes waned at the beginning of 1955, the new Soviet 
leaders set about retracting his assertion that civilization would be destroyed in 
the event of a nuclear war. The Soviet press responded by carrying articles to the 
effect that “there are suitable means of defense against any contemporary means of 
attack from the air.”’* By way of substantiation, two premises have been advanced. 
The first is that the Moscow subway, the tunnels of Sevastopol, Odessa, and 
Kerch supposedly played a major role in saving hundreds of thousands of lives 
during World War II. The second premise, more applicable to the age of atomic 
warfare, is based on the declaration that the Japanese suffered heavily from the 
two atomic attacks because of the lack of collective (shelters, coverings, etc.) and 
individual (gas masks, cloaks, hoods, stockings, and gloves) means of antiatomic 
defense.® The obvious conclusion is that, were a war to break out, the taking of 
proper measures could mitigate the consequences of an atomic air attack. 

Impetus was given the campaign to build up a civil defense system when 
Minister of Defense Marshal Zhukov cautioned the delegates at the Twentieth 
Party Congress with the following words: “The task of defending the country’s 
rear has never [been] so acute as in present conditions. The interests of the 
security of the Soviet people demand further efforts to improve the organization 
of local antiaircraft defense [MPVO, the passive category of USSR civil defense] 
and the corresponding preparation of the people... through public organiza- 
tions.”® Marshal Vasilevsky, reiterating Zhukov’s words, emphasized that the 
carrying out of measures of local antiaircraft defense must become the most impor- 
tant task of the USSR paramilitary society, the Voluntary Society for Cooperation 
with the Army, Navy, and Air Force (DOSAAF).? Zhukov alluded to the need 
to strengthen the antiaircraft defense again in a speech at an army conference of 
persons who had distinguished themselves in military and political training.* Marshal 
Konev, stressing still further the necessity of civil defense training, declared in 
February 1958 that “each Soviet citizen, each young boy and girl must always be 
ready to enter the ranks of the MPVO fighters. . . . To solve this task, DOSAAF 
must include every single member of the Soviet population in the training pro- 
gram.” Other figures, such as Marshal S. S. Biryuzov, Commander in Chief of Anti- 
aircraft Defense, and Marshal S. Budenny, have also stressed the same theme.® 

The passive category of the USSR’s civil defense, as has been stated, is known 
as local antiaircraft defense, mestnaya protivovozdushnaya oborona, or MPVO. The 
operational and planning sides of the organization are directed and controlled, 
as was the case during World War II, by the Chief Administration for Local 
Antiaircraft Defense of the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD). MPVO ad- 
ministrations ate found at republic, krai or oblast level, while the raions and 
large, industrially and strategically important urban areas have at least MPVO 
~ € Voennye znaniya, No. 6 (1955), p. 20; No. 11 (1955), p. 19; No. 1 (1957), pp. 24-25; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, Vol. 36, No. 2 (January 1958), pp. 249 and 251. 

5 Voennye znaniya, No. 1 (1957), pp. 24—25. 

® Jbid., No. 2 (1957), p. 22. 

7 Ibid., No. 1 (1957), p. 4. 


8 Pravda, March 20, 1957. 
® Sovetsky Patriot, February 13, 1958; Voennye znaniya, No. 3 (1956), pp. 18-19; No. 1 (1957), pp. 1-2. 
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inspectors.!° Recently, Soviet publications have mentioned another civil defense 
organization, responsible for local antiaircraft defense at all-union level, MPVO 
Strany. While neither the complete competence nor organizational relationship 
to the MVD’s Chief Administration for MPVO has been revealed, some inkling 
of its duties and responsibilities can be inferred from information revealed in 
Minenko’s work. In order to discharge its responsibilities, an MPVO organi- 
zation down to and including most raion levels sets up a number of services. 
Among those most commonly listed by Soviet publications are (1) medical; 
(2) fire-fighting; (3) emergency-technical; (4) decontamination of persons and 
clothing; (5) decontamination of territory and buildings; (6) preservation of 
order and security; (7) warning and communications; (8) shelters and coverings; 
(9) blackout; (10) veterinary; and (11) trade and food. These services are accord- 
ingly found at all-union, republic, krai or oblast, city or raion level. The above- 
mentioned work suggests that MPVO Strany is the USSR’s control agency for 
the various MPVO services. One example reported is that of medical services. 
The Soviet Minister of Health is responsible for medical services at all-union 
level, in MPVO Strany; the ministers of health of the union republics are the 
heads of the republic MPVO medical services and so on along the hierarchical ladder 
down to and including the heads of the raion and city health departments. In- 
ferentially, the other MPVO Strany services follow an analogous pattern: the 
USSR ministers of agriculture and communications, the USSR MVD chiefs of 
the militia and fire-prevention administrations are also the respective chiefs of 
the veterinary, communications, preservation of order and security, and fire- 
prevention services. Specialists and administrators are drawn into the MPVO 
services from the corresponding departments or administrations at the same 
government level. It may be assumed that the MPVO Strany decontamination 
services are administered by the USSR Ministry of Health; blackout by the 
militia; emergency-technical services by the Ministry of Transportation Con- 
struction; and trade and food by the Ministry of Trade. The shelter and covering 
services of MPVO Strany are presumed to be directed by MVD personnel, for 
the USSR Ministry of the Interior is entrusted with working out and checking 
the implementation of construction norms. The various services at all levels ot 
government have dual subordination. For “special questions,” a krai, oblast, 
city, and raion is subordinate to the chief of its respective higher-standing MPVO 
service. In this arrangement, instructions flow downward, while activity reports 
must be made to the respective higher-standing chief. Operationally, an MPVO 
service chief is subordinate to the corresponding chief of the MPVO organization, 
who in the case of a city or raion is the executive committee chairman.'! Assuming 
that this pattern is constant throughout the entire hierarchy, it becomes apparent 
that the MPVO service staffs are composed of men who have simply “exchanged 
hats” in assuming civil defense duty. On the next page is the breakdown of a 
city MPVO organization. 

10 S, Wolin and R. M. Shusser (eds.), The Soviet Secret Police, New York, 1957, p. 160. 

11 For a brief discussion of MPVO Strany and MPVO medical Services, as well as of subordination, 
see A. Y. Minenko, op. cit., pp. 394—95. 
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The grass-roots level of local antiaircraft defense is the so-called “self-defense 
group,” which is composed of members of both sexes between the ages of 16 and 
55. According to 1957 plans, at least one group was being organized in dwellings, 
enterprises, and institutions in urban areas and on all state and collective farms, 
machine-tractor stations (MTS), or as they are now known, repair and tractor 
stations (RTS), machine-tractor shops, and in all agricultural enterprises in rural 
areas.1* Each self-defense group contains an average of 48 individuals.'* In addi- 
tion, the Soviets have indicated that at least one self-defense group has been set up 
in each section of a state farm and one self-defense group per 500 persons on a col- 


12 Voennye znaniya, No.2 (1957), p. 22; Sovetsky Patriot, June 26, 1957; I. 1. Savitsky, MPVO 


zhilogo doma (An Apartment House MPVO Organization), Moscow, 1951, pp. 4—5. 
13 Sovetsky Patriot, June 26, 1957. 
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lective farm.!4 Below is the organization of a self-defense group in an institution, 
enterprise, or dwelling. It consists of the enterprise MPVO head, the group head 
and his political assistant, the persons responsible for property and liaison, two 
medical and six other teams (zveno) : 


Structure of an MPVO Self-Defense Group 
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A rural area with a population of 200—500 persons sets up a all-purpose group, 
which is not split up into individual teams, known in Russian as a wnitarnoe zveno ; 
places with less than 200 persons set up an even smaller group known as an 
otdelny post. 

It is extremely doubtful whether such extensive plans for the organization of 
self-defense groups have been carried out. It is more likely that MPVO groups 
have been set up in areas which the Soviets consider to be possible targets. It is 
difficult to envisage, for instance, the organization of civil defense units on the 
reindeer collective farms in the Khanty-Mansiisk and Yamalo-Nenetsky national 
districts or, for that matter, on a Turkmen oasis engaged in fig raising. It would 
appear that the rudiments of antiatomic, bacteriological, and chemical know- 
ledge disseminated to the general population by DOSAAF would be adequate 
in cases similar to the above-mentioned. Large plants and factories are 
divided into shops, each having its own self-defense group. In apartment 
houses a self-defense group is set up per 300 tenants. Apartments having less than 
that number establish a self-defense group in conjunction with the tenants of two 


14 Voennye znaniya, No. 2 (1957), p. 22. 
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or more apartments. In multistory dwellings having over 1,000 tenants one self- 
defense group is formed for every 500 to 700 individuals.?® A self-defense group 
is composed of a chief, his assistant for political work, appointed by the Party 
organization and MPVO chief, the head of property and liaison, and the com- 
nianders and personnel of the following teams: (1) observation and preservation 
of order; (2) fire-fighting; (3) decontamination; (4) emergency aid; (5) and (6) 
medical teams; (7) shelter; and (8) veterinary. Each team has two individuals 
in reserve.1® Rural self-defense groups do not have shelter teams.1? 


MPVO chiefs of dwellings, plants and factories, collective and state farms, RTS 
and MTS shops and other institutions are usually the superintendents, directors, 
chairmen, or leading workers of these establishments.'* They name the chiefs of 
sclf-defense groups; the latter in turn select the commanders of the various teams. 
The training of the chief of a self-defense group takes place in the schools of the 
DOSAAF and antiaircraft defense, while the instruction of the teams’ personnel 
according to specialty is carried out by workers of the corresponding MPVO serv- 
ices, the higher-standing MPVO city or raion body, or by workers in the Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies. After the completion of this preliminary train- 
ing, an MPVO chief of a dwelling, state farm, or other establishment conducts 
systematic training and instruction of his group.!® Small-scale drills usually in- 
volving self-defense groups have been conducted in Zhdanov (Ukraine), Lenin- 
grad (RSFSR), and Khabarovsk (RSFSR).?° The fact that systematic training of 
civil defense personnel is conducted in the place of residence or work may partially 
explain the statements by Western travelers in the Soviet Union that no civil 
defense measures have been observed. It is also likely that the Soviet government 
has not yet implemented large-scale civil defense drills. Nevertheless, Soviet publi- 
cations constantly maintain that a Soviet citizen must know what to do and how 
to conduct himself in the event of an MPVO alert, air raid, chemical attack, or all- 
clear signal.*? 

Unlike American civil defense policy, which has not as yet established the 
feasibility of a shelter program in the nuclear age, the Soviets have initiated a pro- 
gram of shelter construction and shelter improvisation of undetermined extent. 
Reports in Soviet publications permit the interpretation that their shelters seem 
more suited to small-yield fission weapons than to large-yield thermonuclear 
weapons.?* Protection from fall-out appears to be the primary function of such 
shelters. The most widely dispersed means of collective defense are the impro- 


19 T. I. Savitsky, op. cit., p. 6. 

16 Voennye znaniya, No. 2 (1957), p. 22. 

17 Tbid., No. 3 (1956), p. 18. 

18 BSE, op. cit., 1954, XXVII, 198; Voennye znaniya, No. 2 (1957), p. 22. 

19 Voennye znaniya, No. 3 (1956), p. 18; No. 5 (1957), pp. 33-34; Sovetsky Patriot, June 16, 1957. 

20 Sovetsky Patriot, August 11, 1957 and November 24, 1957; Sovetsky Krasny Krest, No. 5 (1957), 
see the front cover. 

21 Y, Lebedeva e¢ al., Chto nado znat ob otravlyayushchikh i radio-aktivnykh veshchestvakh (What One 
Needs to Know About Toxic and Radioactive Substances), Moscow, 1956, p. 55; Woennye znaniya, 
No. 11 (1956), p. 19; No. 1 (1957), p. 3. 

22 A, E. Minenko, op. cit., p. 363. 





vised shelters afforded by basements of residential and public buildings, plants 
and factories. The possibility of utilizing a basement for a shelter is established 
after an investigation by construction engineers who draw up the necessary docu- 
ments in accordance with MPVO technical specifications. When a basement is 
converted into a shelter, the former must reportedly meet the following very 
general requirements: (1) a basement must be completely below ground level; 
(2) the ceiling between the basement and the first floor must be fire-proof; (3) the 
basement must be located in the part of the building which has the greatest number 
of internal structural walls; and (4) the level of the ground-water must be at least 
0.2 meters below the floor of the basement. A basement located less than 100 me- 
ters from the storage area of explosive substances or less than 15 meters from 
highly inflammable materials and whose upper walls cannot support falling 
masonry and other substances from the upper stories cannot be converted into 
a shelter.** The effectiveness of the shelter meeting these requirements cannot, of 
course, be accurately estimated, since many factors, such as the size and type of 
weapon, air, ground, or water burst, distance from the explosion, and so on must 
be taken into consideration. An indication of the effectiveness of earth in respect 
to radiation has been reported in a Rand Corporation study of nonmilitary defense. 
According to this study, a foot of earth gives a radiation reduction factor of about 
30. Moreover, the report ascertained that “improvised fallout shelters, even if 
only capable of reducing radiation to one-twentieth or one-thirtieth of the radia- 
tion outside, could have a significant effect in reducing casualties among people 
outside the areas of blast damage.*4 

An excerpt from the report of the House Committee on government opera- 
tions summarizing the statement on shelter effectiveness by a member of the United 
States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory reads: 


Adapting data from Dr. Libby’s testimony [in 1956 a Commissioner of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission], Mr. Strope [from the United States Naval Ra- 
diological Defense Laboratory] explained that a 10-megaton weapon might produce 
a damage radius of 15 miles or an area of some 700 square miles, and also contaminate 
some 7,000 square miles of fallout. Shelters properly constructed could reduce the 
radius of blast and heat damage to an order of 1 to 2 miles or the area to 3 to 12 
square miles. In percentage terms, the area of immediate effects would be reduced to 
1 per cent and the larger area of fallout to one-tenth of 1 per cent of the original casu- 
alty areas. This constitutes a drastic reduction of the blast, burn, and radiation effects 
of high-yield weapons. Shelter squeezes a 20-megaton down to 20-kiloton size.* 

A large bomb exploded at surface level would, of course, annihilate even shel- 
tered people and facilities within an immediate impact area of 1 to 2 miles (depending 
on bomb size), and the more closely packed the population, the greater the casualties. 
The value of locating shelters within target areas is heightened considerably, how- 


23 Tbid., pp. 363-64. 
24 Hearings before a Subcommittee on Government Operations, Washington, 1958, p. 480. The Rand 
document was an advance copy of the report and was subject to possible revision prior to final publi- 


cation by the Rand Corporation. 
* A 20-kiloton bomb is a so-called “nominal” atomic bomb, having an explosive force equal to 
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ever, because exact enemy hits on the target cannot be assumed.... For interconti- 

nental [and intermediate] ballistic missiles, held forth as a newer and greater threat, 

nuclear projectiles traversing thousands of miles at 20 times the speed of sound and 
descending from 500 or so miles in the sky, precise target hits would be very unlikely. 
If the ‘circle of probable error,’ that is, the aiming error in any direction, is, say, 

5 miles, the chances of hitting the target are about 4 in 100. In other words, as Mr. 

Strope explained, 96 per cent of the time shelter would save lives in the target area 

toward which a given missile would be directed.?® 

The tasks of the MPVO and self-defense group chiefs, their subordinates and 
tenants of a dwelling during a simulated air raid can be best demonstrated by an 
optimal example of an operation compiled from the Soviet press. The Air Warn- 
ing and Observation Service (VNOS), the component which activates both gene- 
ral categories, active and passive, of civil defense gives the initial warning. An 
MPVO chief of a city or populated point then gives the alert signal, “threatening 
situation” (ugrozhaemoe polozhenie) by radio or other means. Immediately, the 
MPVO chief gathers the tenants and his subordinates together and explains the 
location of the shelter or cover, medical aid and sanitary treatment points, militia 
headquarters, and assembly point, in case of evacuation. The tenants are instructed 
to obtain protective outer garments for protection against radioactive substances. 
The tenants are issued with gas masks. They are probably already in possession of 
necessities such as bandages, antichemical packets, and so on. A small supply of 
tood and water is prepared to be taken to the shelter. Should the necessity arise, 
measures are also taken to reduce the possibility of fire in the apartments. At the 
same time, the commanders and their sections set about carrying out their assign- 
ments. At the warning of an air attack, given every two or three minutes by elec- 
tric sirens and whistles of plants, factories, steam engines, ships, and by radio, the 
ienant must prepare his or her individual means of defense for instantaneous use, 
shut off utilities, put out the stove, take the previously prepared supply of food 
ind water, and head for the shelter. The self-defense group teams assume their 
designated posts. 

After the attack, the decontamination team determines the presence or absence 
of toxic substances in the territory covered by’ the self-defense group. A signal is 
accordingly given, and the people in the shelter then put on their gas masks. The 
team determines the extent of contamination and arranges for passage routes 
through the stricken areas. The borders of this area are designated by yellow 
rectangular signal flags and plywood indicators reading “Contaminated.” Access 
to passages from the stricken area is marked with special indicators. Should the 
explosion give off radioactive particles. the borders of a stricken area or region 
are designated by white flags on a black field, or by small square shields of ply- 
wood or slate. The signs for leaving a radioactive area are the same as in the case 
of an area containing other toxic substances. The team for observation and the 
preservation of order checks for unexploded bombs and, if necessary, cordons off 
potentially dangerous areas, watches for chemically started fires, and prevents 


25 U.S. Congress (House Committee on Government Operations). Civil Defense for National Survival, 
Washington, 1956, p. 21. 





people from entering its territory of coverage. It, like the decontamination team, 
sets about extinguishing chemically started fires and renders aid to victims. The 
fire-fighting and medical teams carry out such assignments as implied in their 
titles. In an emergency, however, any of the teams may be assigned to different 
tasks, depending on the exigency. 

If an area is contaminated to such an extent that evacuation becomes necessary, 
withdrawal to an assembly point is carried out. Prior to departure, persons put on 
their remaining means of self-defense. On arrival at the assembly point, they dust 
off their protective garments and equipment and take simply ablutionary pre- 
cautions. Available medical points check up on the degree of individual exposure. 
The subsequent action, hospitalization or assignment to a job, depends on the 
circumstances of the case.?® 

The foregoing has, for the most part, discussed the activities of the specialized 
groups, MPVO organizations, of civil defense. As pointed out by marshals Zhu- 
kov and Vasilevsky and then, in February, 1958, by Marshal Konev,?? public 
organizations are also called upon to master and aid in disseminating antiatomic, 
antichemical, and antibacteriological knowledge. The most significant of these 
organizations is DOSAAF, which in 1955 began to instruct the population in 
antiatomic defense in a 10-hour basic training program. At the All-Union DOSAAF 
Congress held in February 1958, Deputy Minister of the Interior for MPVO 
O. V. Tolstikov stated that in 1955—56 over 85%, of the Soviet population had 
received instruction, in accordance with the 10-hour program.** Reports by Con 
gress delegates indicated that in January 1957, a new program, entailing 22 hours 
of training in antiaircraft defense, had been instituted. It envisaged training for 
defense against chemical and bacteriological, as well as nuclear, attack. The com- 
pletion of this program was scheduled for the end of 1958. Finally, the Congress 
drafted a program for 1959-60, the ultimate goal of which appears to be, in 
Konev’s words, that “each Soviet citizen, each young boy and girl must always 
be ready to enter the ranks of the MPVO fighters.?® According to the Congress 
Chairman, the population must have completed by 1960 the program entitled 
“Prepared for First-Degree Antiaircraft Defense.” The program is practical in 
nature, and attempts to provide a Soviet citizen with a certain amount of training 
in eight specialties during a 14-hour period, beginning with modern means of 
attack from the air. The instructor is to acquaint trainees with “the outward signs 
and destructive elements of atomic, chemical, and bacteriological weapons, as well 
as of incendiary substances” (one-hour period). The second hour of the program 
entails training in having a gas mask “ready” within ten to fourteen seconds, and, 
when the contamination signal is given, in putting it on within thirty seconds. 
Practice on one’s spare time is encouraged. The protection afforded from radio- 
active fall-out by such items as a wadded-gauze bandage, a cotton cloak, or stock- 


26 'Y. Lebedeva ef al., op. cit., pp. 56—63; I. I. Savitsky, op. cit., pp. 4-13; Voennye znaniya, No. 3 
(1956), pp. 18-19; No. 11 (1956), p. 19; No. 11 (1958), pp. 23-35. 
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ings is also studied. One of the aims of the instruction period is “. . .to bring to the 
consciousness of each individual that individual means of defense, when properly 
utilized, are a suitable means of defense from the damaging effects of radioactivity 
and toxic substances, as well as from bacteriological agents.” 

The third study period (two hours), divided into two one-hour periods, deals 
with collective means of defense, or shelters and covering. In urban areas it is 
recommended that “the first part of the instruction period be conducted in an 
equipped shelter,” where the trainees learn the rules of entering a shelter, con- 
ducting and placing people in it, working with the filter-ventilator apparatus, and 
using the shelter’s emergency tools. In rural areas the use of an equipped trench is 
recommended. The second hour of the period is devoted to laying out and marking 
out coverings and acquiring skill in the use of some of the tools necessary for the 
construction of exits in crumbled shelters. The laying out and marking out of 
a shelter “must meet completely the basic regulations for the location of shelters.” 
The fourth and fifth training periods, one and two hours respectively, deal with 
such subjects as fire-prevention measures in a possible target, fire-extinguishing 
methods, and the previously discussed MPVO signals for air alert, air raid, chemi- 
cal attack, and all clear. The three-hour sixth period concerns self- and first-aid, 
while the two-hour seventh session acquaints course members with methods for 
removing the consequences of an air attack. Among the subjects touched upon 
are the methods necessary to decontaminate and disinfect buildings and household 
articles and treat radioactive food, water, and fodder. Instruction at the eighth 
session, involving two-hour study periods and given only in rural areas, is provided 
by a veterinarian or zoologist. The lesson touches upon the protection of livestock 
from air attack, treatment of wounds and burns following an attack, and the use 
of medicine and other means of first-aid.*° 

In an attempt to stimulate the population’s interest in civil defense prepara- 
tions, the Soviets have established two awards: the first is a badge with the 
words, “Distinction in MPVO.” This decoration is awarded to staff members of 
MPVO formations and DOSAAF public instructors, who have excelled in train- 
ing the population for antiatomic, chemical, and bacteriological defense. This 
award is made by the MPVO head of the all-union MPVO Strany and the heads 
of the union-republic MPVOs.*! The second decoration is awarded to people who 
complete the program “Prepared for First-Decree Antiaircraft Defense.”’** Assist- 
ing DOSAAF in the 22-hour program were the Soviet Red Cross and Red Cres- 
cent Societies, with twenty-two million members. These organizations train and 
provide personnel who compose the medical sections of the self-defense groups and 
the city and district MPVO organizations.** Another function of the Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies is to instruct the population in sanitation, for “the protec- 
tion of the population from bacteriological weapons will be facilitated to a signi- 
ficant extent if the entire population of the country maintains... exemplary sani- 
"8° Voennye znaniya, No. 10 (1958), pp. 32-34. 
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tary order in its apartments, yards, streets, and institutions.”%4 Training the 
population in antiaircraft defense, however, is chiefly the responsibility of the 
paramilitary society. 

Although Soviet plans for training the population in antiaircraft defense seem 
comparatively extensive, criticism appearing in the DOSAAF press indicates that 
shortcomings do exist. A transgression, which in Soviet eyes borders on heresy, 
since it is diametrically opposed to the official line on the possibility of survival in 
case of atomic war, is that an atomic holocaust is synonymous with extinction. 
Thus, a “minority” of Soviet citizens believes civil defense efforts to be largely 
futile.*5 Other censures of training programs point out that some areas fulfill 
schedules on paper only, DOSAAF members are often lackadaisical and indolent, 
PVO instructors are poorly trained, and visual aides and reading materials are at 
times in short supply or are not distributed. 

Summarizing the USSR’s civil-defense measures and the principles underlying 
them, the most salient feature is the consistency with which the assertion is made 
that there are suitable means of defense against modern means of attack. Since 
Khruhchev’s victory over Malenkov, every responsible official has persisted in 
this standpoint. It has been reported that Khrushchev told British MP Aneurir. 
Bevan in private that nuclear war would mean the end of civilization. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, Mikoyan, while ona visit to the United States, scoffed at the idea that 
any effective shelter might be provided against a nuclear bomb. Whatever the 
intent or personal convictions behind these statements, the USSR’s civil defense 
policy has been based on the assumption that defense is possible against nuclear 
attack. Accordingly, an organization does exist. Judging from the present sketch 
of the operations of self-defense groups, it must be acknowledged that the activi- 
ties of the defense teams in conditions of a simulated air attack seem designed more 
for dealing with attacks by aircraft in World War II. The speed of present-day 
aircraft and missiles permits little or no dalliance. The effectiveness of the Soviet 
shelter program would depend considerably on the time allotted to take cover. 
The USSR and its satellites certainly have a warning system,** but people living in 
such peripheral areas as the highly industrialized Ukraine would have little warn- 
ing once a war had started. 

Nonetheless the Soviet civil defense effort must be considered “respectable.” 
Given the fact that the Soviets would strike first and thus provide their own people 
with ample warning, the present program could quite possibly reduce casualties 
significantly.2” Assuming the validity of Senator Humphrey’s statement that the 
Soviets do not want war for at least the duration of the Seven-Year Plan period 
1959-65, the present civil defense system could well serve as a basis for a more 


extensive effort. John Ducoli 
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Economic Problems and the June Plenary Session 


From June 24 through 29, 1959, a Central Committee plenary session was 
held in Moscow. In addition to the Central Committee members and candidates, 
all the first secretaries of the oblast and krai committees and union-republic 
central committees, all the second secretaries responsible for problems connected 
with industry, the secretaries of the Party city committees of all the major in- 
dustrial centers, Party secretaries of all major industrial enterprises and con- 
struction sites, the chairmen of the councils of ministers of the union and auto- 
nomous republics, of the oblast and krai executive committees, the chairmen of 
the sovnarkhozes (economic councils), state planning committees, various state 
committees, and scientific and technical councils, leading trade-union and Kom- 
somol workers, the editors of the central newspapers and magazines, directors 
of research institutions, and so on attended it. Reports were read by various 
sovnarkhoz directors on the develpoment of the chemical and textile industries, 
and the corresponding discussions followed. Khrushchev made a long speech, 
on this occasion not at the beginning, but at the end of the session. The plenary 
session approved a lengthy decision and a propaganda “appeal” to all Soviet 
workers. 


The public preparations for the June session are of considerable interest. 
On May 10, 1959, the Soviet press published the first report of its convocation 
on June 24, 1959. Immediately, an individual and collective contest, inspired 
from above, was inaugurated as a means of increasing output, improving quality, 
and reducing costs, a form of greetings to the session. The Soviet press was full 
of propaganda assurances to the “workers” to the effect that the plenary session 
would inspire them to new feats of work. According to normal Soviet protocol 
procedure, there should be no announcement prior to a Central Committee 
plenary session. A session is simply held, and the press reports it anything up 
to a week later. A prior announcement and a wave of competitions are usually 
reserved for Party congresses and the main revolutionary holidays. The Soviet 
leaders’ propaganda campaign was presumably intended to stresss the exclusive 
importance of the questions to be discussed by the session. The main problem 
on the agenda carried the title “Measures for the Fulfillment of the Decisions of 
the Twenty-First Party Congress on the Introduction of Complex Mechanization 
in Industry and Construction, the Automation of Production, the Introduction of 
Production Lines, the Replacement of Obsolete Equipment, Stamps, and In- 
struments for the Further Extension of Industrial Production and Construction, 
the Raising of Output Quality, and the Reduction in its Cost.” Complete auto- 
mation of the Soviet economy would, of course, enable the Party Central Com- 
mittee to transfer the manpower freed to those areas where it is needed. The need 
for the automation and mechanization of Soviet industry is further stressed by 
the fact that much machinery in the USSR is obsolete. Many machines have been 
in use for more than twenty years, while the West has made enormous strides in 
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the introduction of new technological processes and equipment. Such out-of-date 
machinery cannot be used in the tasks of overtaking and surpassing the United 
States in per capita industrial output, as planned at the Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress, fulfilling the Seven-Year Plan, and finally maintaining the output tempi 
attained by Soviet industry in recent years. Moreover, if one recalls the theoretical 
problem of building a Communist society, a task set by the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, then automation is needed for the creation of an “abundance” of goods, 
without which the achievement of a Communist society is impossible. 


The plan for the modernization and automation of Soviet industry contains 
various points. The program for partial automation, the replacement of obso- 
lete units with automatic or semiautomatic ones, proposes “to convert during the 
seven years no less than 50,000 general-purpose machine tools into automatic 
ones.”? Automatic assembly lines are to be created and “a switch to be made 
from the automation of individual units and fittings to complex automation, to 
the creation of fully automatic shops, technological processes, and enterprises.”® 
The official evaluation of the program for the automation of production, how- 
ever, is extremely modest in tone: 


This will enable us (taking into account the new automatic machine tools 
available and being introduced) to increase the number of automatic and semi- 
automatic units to 10° to 12% of all machine tools, that is, to reach the level of 
automation of machine tools in the United States.* 


Once again, the Soviets persist in ignoring the fact that, whatever the level 
of automation and mechanization at present in the United States, the latter will 
not be marking time in the next seven years, while the Soviets strive to catch up. 


Much attention is being paid the modernization of production processes in 
plans to improve Soviet industry. First, those ““machines and machine tools which 
cannot be operated any longer,” which have been in service for more than 
twenty years, will be replaced with new ones. Unfortunately, “all the existing 
equipment will not be replaced over the seven years. Hence, many [obsolete] 
machines, ... which can still be worked, will have to be modernized, their [life 
extended] by the application of all sorts of appliances.”® According to estimates 
by Soviet economists, up to 500,000 machine tools are to be modernized during 
the plan period in the machine-building industry. As far as complex mechanization 
is concerned, manual work is to be replaced with mechanical operations in such 
subsidiary tasks as packing, sorting, and loading. An analysis of the Soviet press 
will reveal that with the present state of industry in the USSR such plans for 
automation, modernization, and mechanization are completely unrealistic. Mo- 
dernization is held up by a lack of the “means of modernization.” Enterprises 
try to manufacture everything that they are likely to need. Component parts and 
mechanisms produced by them are as a result of.a very inferior quality. 


2 Kommunist, No. 8 (1959). 
3 Pravda, June 10, 1959. 
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Partial and complex automation will come up against the same problem. 
According to Pravda of June 10, 1959: 


The development not only of complex, but even of partial automation, is 
presently held up to a considerable degree by a shortage of the means of automation 
and appliances. The speed of development of the instrument-making industry is 
clearly inadequate, while its production, designing, and scientific bases are weak 
and not equal to the demands of our country’s industry. 


Deadlines for the automation of instrument-making plants are not met, while 
many plants are still producing obsolete machinery. According to Soviet sources, 
the scientific institutes working on the problems of automation need reorganizing. 
There is also an acute shortage of designers. Lack of contacts often means that 
research work is duplicated throughout the country, thus wasting time and 
material.* Factory managers are chary about reorganizing production and intro- 
ducing automatic processes, since innovations may lead to their falling behind 
schedule for plan fulfillment. In many factories, for example, the modernization 
called for in a government resolution is answered with a few trifling alterations. 
Many sovnarkhozes have taken no steps whatsoever to do something about the 
problem of modernization. 

Since the publicity about the plenary session, a press campaign has now been 
started for the overfulfillment of plans and fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan 
in six years. Prior to the plenary session, the Party Central Committee issued a 
special decree for all the economic councils, encouraging “initiative” on the part 
of the workers. Thus, on May 25, a decree was issued on the obligations of workers 
in the Vladimir Sovnarkhoz; on June 11, for the Sverdlovsk Sovnarkhoz; on 
June 21, for the Moscow and Leningrad sovnarkhozes; and on June 23, for 
the Belorussian and Dnepropetrovsk sovnarkhozes. In his speech at the plenary 
session, Khrushchev jumped about from purely industrial problems to the most 
varied subjects. He devoted the first part of his address to agriculture. On the 
basis of Khrushchev’s speech, the conclusion can be drawn that there are im- 
portant shortcomings in the field of agriculture, and that the “achievements” 
proclaimed at the December plenary session were serving propaganda purposes. 
Now it appears that the grain problem has only been “relatively” solved. Failure 
to complete plowing in the fall is a cause of poor harvests: 

... such important work as plowing [in the fall] is not carried out. Thus already 
in the fall a poor harvest is predetermined for the following year, since the sowing 
has to be done on spring plowing. This . . . happened on the virgin lands last year.’ 


Another complaint is a shortage of storage facilities for grain. The Soviet 
press has been constantly complaining of a shortage of grain in various regions 
of the country. A major complaint is that it is used as fodder for cattle, as a 
result of which the population goes short: 


. .. when the decision was taken to exempt the personal plots of the kolkhozniks, 
workers and salaried employees from the compulsory delivery of agricultural 


® Komsomolskaya pravda, June 21, 1959. 
? Pravda, July 2, 1959. 





produce to the state, ... channels were once again opened for the feeding of huge 


quantities of grain to cattle... 
... the cattle of sovkhoz workers are, as is known, maintained with sovkhoz 


fodder, which is detrimental to the interests of the state.§ 

The problem of “meeting the workers’ needs for livestock produce” has still 
not been solved. The remark was made that “the increase in head of cattle is still 
inadequate.” Another problem is a shortage of competent managerial personnel 
on the kolkhozes. Apparently quite a few chairmen have mismanaged their 
kolkhozes, yet they have nevertheless been transferred by party committees to 
manage new kolkhozes. 

Khrushchev mentioned several measures intended to improve the situation 
on the agricultural front. They include instructions on the replacement and 
transfer of personnel which proposed that chairmen of backward kolkhozes 
be replaced by outstanding workers from the kolkhozes, that the construction 
of grain elevators be speeded up, and that a law be promulgated forbidding 
sovkhoz and city dwellers to own cattle, as a step to economize grain. The 
proposal that the forcible purchase of kolkhozniks’ cattle be forbidden, since 
such purchases are considered rather premature, was also advanced. Such cattle 
are an important source of meat and dairy products for the state. Khrushchev’s 
report and the session’s “Resolution” thus revealed major shortcomings in 
industry, construction, and the running of the sovnarkhozes and union republics. 

According to the report the main factor hampering the re-equipping of 
industry is the “conservatism” and “bureaucracy” of the managerial personnel 
anxious to keep to the old plan in order not to fall behind output schedule. 
Khrushchev expressed himself rather pungently on this subject: 

Do we have any other barriers in the way of technical progress other than those 
of a bureaucratic nature? ... We have some bureaucrats who are used to an old nag. 
They don’t want to change over to a good horse because it might jerk round a 
curve and throw [them] out of the [saddle]. Hence such persons will cling tooth 
and nail to the tail of an old nag.® 
The resolution of the plenary session on this subject ran as follows: 

The plenary session of the Party Central Committee considers that these short- 
comings are to a considerable degree engendered by technical conservatism on the 
part of managers and... personnel, by [adherence] to old methods of production 
and work tools, and by the unwillingness of many managers to overcome difficulties. 
Both Khrushchev and the session stated that managers and workers are often 

better off financially using old methods and producing obsolete goods in com- 
parison with workers mastering new techniques. Poor management, negligence, 
and lack of discipline lead to the manufacture of poor-quality goods. The state 
in turn suffers: 

Since November of last year equipment imported for the Dnepropetrovsk Tire 
Plant has been lying about. It is already beginning to rust, but the Committee for 

8 Ibid. 
® Ibid. 
10 Radio Moscow, June 30, 1959. 
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Chemistry has to date not finished working on the technical documentation. It is 
incomprehensible why technical documentation is needed here. The plant was 
bought by us fully equipped. In 1955-56, equipment, carton-making machines, 
bought for the Kotlas Paper-Making Combine of the Arkhangelsk Sovnarkhoz 
arrived. These machines are not scheduled to begin operating until the fourth 
quarter of 1961. There are numerous such facts, comrades." 


An important fact brought to light at the plenary session concerns infringe- 
ments of so-called state discipline. The latter mainly take the form of heads of 
the sovnarkhozes and union republics spending funds intended for investment 
on the needs of their own regions and not fulfilling plans for deliveries to other 
sovnarkhozes. The Soviet leaders have been combatting this tendency for almost 
two years. The June plenary session admitted that the steps taken had to date 
not ben very successful: 

The Party Central Committee plenary session notes that some heads of sovnar- 
khozes and industrial enterprises, supply and marketing organizations have not 
drawn the necessary conclusions from the Central Committee directives on the need 
for the all-round consolidation and observance of strict state discipline, disrupt 
cooperative deliveries to other economic regions, do not concentrate materials and 
money on the most important . . . objectives, divert [them] to the building of heavy 
industry for local needs, thus creating difficulties for the economy.!* 


It is quite clear that the local republic and oblast heads carry out a policy of 
taking care of the needs of the population of their own region first, and are 
indifferent to the fulfillment of deliveries for the state. Below are several examples 
from Khrushchev’s speech: 

There are cases of local preference and violations of the prescribed procedure 
for deliveries of livestock produce to the all-union stocks. 

Kazakh SSR. The plan for deliveries of meat products for the first half-year 
was fulfilled by 111° on June 1, the plan for deliveries to the all-union stocks was 
fulfilled by 28%, local supplies by 95%. 

Ukrainian SSR. The plan for meat deliveries for this period was fulfilled by 95%, 
47%, of the plan was delivered to the all-union stocks, and [local] needs were met 
by 92.1%. 

At the session it was complained that the attitude of workers in industry, 
construction, and agriculture toward their own work and that of their brigade, 
shop, and factory leaves much to be desired: 

...in the organization of work in a number of enterprises there are extremely 
serious shortcomings. Workers must be trained so that persons work with a full 
understanding of their task, so that their work will be highly productive, and so 
that persons will endeavor to do a good day’s work. Working hours must be filled 
with productive labor; at productive work an atmosphere of intolerance toward 
unconscientious workers must prevail.'3 
This statement sounds slightly strange if one remembers the wide-spread 

propaganda campaign inspired from above on the “workers’ initiative” in 
1 Pravda, op. cit. 
12 Radio Moscow, op. cit. 
13 Pravda, op. cit. 





fulfilling the Seven-Year Plan ahead of time. The June plenary session “decisions” 
announce that Party organs must wage a merciless struggle against a lack of 
initiative and indifference by the Soviet worker. As is made clear, this struggle 
will have a negative effect on workers’ earnings: “The plenary session . . . draws 
the attention of Party, soviet, and economic organizations to the need for the 
growth in labor productivity [to outstrip] the growth in earnings.” This remark 
is a clear refutation of the Soviet leaders’ assertion that they are constantly 
concerned about the population’s well being. 


The plenary session further published an “Appeal to the Workers, to the 
Kolkhozniks, to the Soviet Intelligentsia, to all Workers in the Soviet Union,” 
with the heading: “The Majestic Edifice of Communism Will be Raised with 
Heroic Labor!”!4 However, the “Appeal” too lamented the shortcomings in 
productive work: “Persons who do not give society that which is due to it and 
enjoy every benefit along with [genuine] toilers are deserving of public censure.” 
It rallies all workers to “new feats of labor” in the program of socialist competition 
for the preschedule fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan, since successes can only 
be attained by the “selfless labor of the entire people,” performed under the 
slogan of the “revolutionary discipline of millions.” 


Another important problem discussed at the plenary session was that of 
increased supervision by Party organizations and responsibility for the running 
_ of all branches cf the Soviet economy. The role of the Party organizations in the 
control of every aspect of Soviet life is to increase after the plenary session. It 
is almost expected that trained Party members should head every enterprise, 
kolkhoz, or teaching establishment. The session decided to set up permanent 
commissions for Party supervision of daily work and life: 


... many Party organizations make insufficient use of the right of supervision 
given them. It has become necessary to give organizational forms to this supervision. 
The Central Committee Presidium recognizes the advisability of forming in the 
primary Party organizations of production and commercial enterprises commissions 
composed of Party members and candidates so that Party organizations can implement 
the right to supervise . . . administration. These commissions must exercise syste- 
matic supervision of the timely fulfillment by enterprises of production tasks, state 
orders, and deliveries of all types with high-quality products, must check the strict 
observance of state discipline by all workers in an enterprise, and must combat 
manifestations of local preference and a narrow bureaucratic approach, which 
are detrimental to general state interests.'5 
In conclusion, it must be pointed out that, in spite of the “patriotic movement 

of millions for the preschedule fulfillment of the Soviet-Year Plan and the plan 
for 1959” inspired from above, in spite of the convocation of a plenary session, 
and in spite of the resolutions approved by it, conditions are such in the Soviet 
economy that it will not be easy to re-equip industry as fast as the Soviet leaders 
would like. Y. Marin 


14 Jbid., July 1, 1959. 
18 Jbid., July 2, 1959. 
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International Communism 


The Training of New Technical Personnel in the Satellites 


At the Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev boasted that the countries 
of the world socialist system will, as a result of the overfulfillment of the USSR’s 
Seven-Year Plan and the rapid economic strides being made by the “people’s 
democracies,” produce in the future more than one half of total world industrial 
output.! This assertion stands today at the center of Soviet propaganda. To 
what extent it can be realized depends, among other things, on the solution of the 
problem of providing new technical cadres. Since the satellites will really have 
to step up industrial production if the non-Communist world is to be overtaken, 
one of their most important tasks, at least in certain branches of industry, is to 
train more new personnel. It must be borne in mind that modern technical 
developments make demands necessitating a sharp increase in the number of 
highly qualified specialists. Every industry, whether Communist or not, must take 
this development into consideration. A lack of comprehensive statistical data 
makes it rather difficult to analyze the present situation in the satellite countries. 
However, some attempt can be made by examining the educational system of 
one country, Hungary, and supplementing the results with details from the other 
satellite countries. 

On May 27, 1959, Nepszabadsag, the Hungarian Communist Party central 
organ, wrote: “In the past ten to fifteen years the cultural level of our population 
has risen by leaps and bounds in comparison with the slow development of the 
earlier period.” The newspaper then gave the following table on the growth 
in the educational level of the Hungarian population over the period 1920—56: 


The Educational Level of the Hungarian Population, 1920—56 


(Percentage of Total Population) 
1920 1930 1941 1949 =: 1956 
Higher Education ... 1.7 17 18 19 2.4 
Secondary Education. 4.2 4.7 5.1 5.9 7.5 
Primary Education... 11.2 12.9 14.9 20.6 26.1 
Illiterate 9.6 7.6 6.0 - 


SOURCE: Nepszabadsag, Budapest, May 27, 1959. 


On the same subject it continued: 


Technical education has made even greater strides. In 1938, only about 250 
certified engineers were trained in the country, in 1950 [the figure] was already 1,000 
and for the years 1951—58 the annual average was more than 2,000. In 1938, the 
number of technicians trained did not amount to 300; in 1950, it was about 800; 
from 1955 to 1958, it was about 7,000 annually. The number of engineers [with a 
higher education] employed in Hungary barely amounted to 7,000 in 1928; in 1949, 
the number was about 9,500 and in 1958, about 26,500. 


1 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 





In a special statement of the Tirana Conference of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid, held May 13 to 16, 1959, the assertion was made that Hun- 
garian industrial output had increased 130% from 1950 to 1958. Unfortunately, 
the period mentioned here does not coincide completely with that mentioned 
above, 1949—56, for the development of the Hungarian educational system. It is, 
however, clear that the rate of development of the educational system is lagging 
far behind that of industry. While Hungary’s industrial output has risen 130% in 
8 years, the number of specialists with a higher education rose by only 26% in 
the seven years 1949 to 1956, and the number of secondary school graduates 
by only 27%. These comparative figures show clearly enough the difficulties 
of the Hungarian “people’s democracy” in providing sufficient new technical 
personnel. The Nepszabadsag article of May 27, 1959 admits that, although more 
and more engineers and technicians are needed, in 1948 there were 106 engineers 
to every 10,000 workers in Hungarian industry, the same figure as in 1938. From 
1949 onwards, this figure began to decrease; in 1952, there were only 75 engineers 
per 10,000 workers and the 1938 figure was not restored, or even overtaken, until 
1955. In 1962, there will allegedly be 160 engineers for every 10,000 workers. 
The article explains this state of affairs by the fact that many engineers are presently 
employed in government institutions, teaching establishments, and research 
institutes. On May 30, 1959, the newspaper reported that in 1959, 1,150 engineers 
finished their studies, but industry needed no less than 2,200 new engineers. 
The problem of qualified workers is also pressing. In 1956, less than 30% of all 
workers had the necessary technical training needed in their present occupation. 
Not until 1964-65 will this figure reach 60%. Hence the growth in Hungarian 
technical cadres is far behind the 130% increase in industrial output. At the same 
time, Albania’s industrial output rose by 350%; Poland’s by 180%; Bulgaria’s 
by 190%, East Germany’s by 140%; Rumania’s by 170%; and Czechoslovakia’s 
by 130°. It is hardly likely that the situation as regards the training of technical 
cadres is any better in these countries. It may in fact be much worse. 

The Budapest newspaper Magyar Nemzet complained on April 11, 1959 
that youth has no respect for manual labor. ““Young persons are often unwilling 
to grasp that, besides engineers and doctors, skilled workers are also needed.” 
Hungarian youth is at least interested in the engineering profession. A test 
case from Poland must be causing Communist economic planners considerable 
concern. Some 2,200 pupils from the 72 upper grades in 24 secondary schools 
in the cities of Warsaw, Lodz, Gdynia, and Katowice were asked about their 
interests. The Polish press service reported in June 1959 that the test results 
showed that “there is a strong interest in biology, geography, history, and art 
among children in this age group; surprising, on the other hand, is the lack of 
interest in technology, physics, and chemistry.”* The same tendency is also 
apparent in the Polish higher educational establishments. At a press conference, 
Deputy Minister of Higher Education O. Achmatowicz admitted that the 

2 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, May 19, 1959. 

3 Pressedienst, herausgegeben von der Presseabteilung der Militarmission der Volksrepublik Polen 
beim Alliierten Kontrollrat in Deutschland, No. 1596, June 1959, p. 11. 
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country’s higher educational establishments have room for 22,500 students, 
but that there were more than 47,000 applicants. The numbers wishing to study 
architecture are very great. There is also a surplus of applicants for courses in 
biology, psychology, history of art, and foreign trade. Far fewer registered for 
mathematics, physics, mining, geodetics, economics, agriculture, and mechani- 
zation of farming.* Long-range Eastern-bloc planning, industrial competition 
with the non-Communist world, cannot but fail if a new and pliable technical 
intelligentsia is not trained. The old technical intelligentsia is not only numeri- 
cally inadequate, but also has too many contacts with Western culture. How- 
ever, students in universities and technical colleges, that is the young technical 
intelligentsia, seem to be in very much the same state of unrest. In 1956, it 
was the youth, particularly in Hungary and Poland, which revolted against 
the regime. Even Communist sources indicate that there has been large-scale 
defection by the Communist-trained young technical intelligentsia: “After the 
counterrevolution in October 1956, 3,230 students, 11.2% of the student body, 
had left Hungary by the beginning of the school year (1956-57). Two fifths of 
the refugees had attended technical colleges.”® 


The years 1956-59 saw some far-reaching changes in Moscow’s policy in 
the field of education in the satellite countries. At the beginning, these changes 
took the form of a “liberalization.” Various reforms were introduced everywhere, 
such as decentralization of university administration, a lightening of the curric- 
ulum, and an increase in financial support for students. The only country not 
affected by these reforms was Hungary. The Kadar regime embarked on the 
reverse course, introduced even greater governmental supervision of the higher 
educational establishments, reduced student grants and other state aid. Prior 
to the fall of 1957, 90.5% of all Hungarian students received grants, while tuition 
fees were very low. On August 23, 1957, Nepszabadsag published new regulations. 
Tuition fees in higher educational establishments were raised to 1,000 Forints per 
semester, an amount far in excess of the monthly earnings of many workers. 
However, tuition fees can be partially or entirely dispensed with, depending on 
a student’s achievements or social background. Grants for higher education 
amounting to 700 Forints per month may be paid to no more than 150 students. 
If one remembers that in 1958 almost 33,000 students enrolled in Hungarian 
higher educational establishments, the number of grants is obviously very small.® 
There are, it is true, various smaller grants, but they are completely inadequate. 
Tuition fees are so high, state grants and other means of support so low, that 
only children of parents in the highest income groups really can afford a higher 
education. Thus, Hungary has taken a step intended to ensure that the ruling 
caste has a monopoly of education. This fact applies to all the Eastern-bloc 
countries, although the official line maintains that the children of industrial and 
agricultural workers should be given preference. 


* Ibid., No. 1597, June 1959, pp. 12—13. 
5 Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest, No. 7—8 (1957), p. 701. 
® Magyar Statisztikai Kezikoyv (Hungarian Statistical Handbook), Budapest, 1958. 





Dezso Nemes, one of the leading theoreticians of the Kadar regime, published 
on June 14, 1959 in Nepszabadsag a lengthy article on this problem. Among other 
things, he wrote: 


In the period of the struggle for the building of socialism . . . it is necessary to 
discriminate on the basis of social background ... [when selecting] for the higher 
educational establishments. This is a necessary class policy, which serves the purpose 
of strengthening politically the workers’ power. 


It is clear from the article that the basic principle, preference for workers’ 
children, is to be undermined. “Anyone can be a worker,” Dezso Nemes 
writes, “and still not represent the cause of the working class properly.” Further 
on he writes: “As for the children of parents who were earlier class enemies, 
we are not concerned about what the parents were, but what they have become.” 
Statistics for the number of students at the higher educational establishments 
in the 1957—58 school year give a good idea of their social background: 


Social Background of Students in Hungarian Higher Educational Establishments, 


1957-58 Absolute Figures Percentages 
Children of Workers and Former Workers 32.6 
Children of Agricultural and Former Agricultural Workers 21.2 
Children of Salaried Employees, Small-Scale Businessmen, and from the 
Intelligentsia 
Children of Industrialists and Merchants, Landowners, Rich Peasants, 
and Other Capitalists 


SOURCE: Nepszabadsag, June 14, 1959, 


The above table is a good example of the Communists’ ability to “adjust” 
figures. Changes in class membership have been deliberately ignored. Hence, 
the statistics group together children of workers and of those persons who were 
once perhaps workers, but today are ministers, generals, factory managers, and 
so on. This is a favorite practice throughout the Eastern bloc. One Polish source 
divided applicants for admission to higher education establishments into three 
groups: 34.3% came from workers’ families, 28.3% from peasant, while 37.4%, 
were listed as “others.””? Rumania has also introduced some important “class” regu- 
lations. A report of the Rumanian Party Central Committee gives a figure of 40°, 
for “working class students” and 30%—35% for “peasant students.”*® Hence, 
“proletarian background” plays a greater role in Rumania than in the other 
Eastern-bloc countries. 

After the unrest of 1956 and the revival of the quarrel between Moscow and 
Belgrade, the higher educational establishments became the centers of revisionism. 
Both economic and political considerations demanded a new educational policy. 
The Soviet reform of the educational system pointed the way for the satellites. 
Minister of Higher Education of the USSR V. Elyutin wrote on the reform of 
the educational system: 


7 Pressedienst, op. cit., No. 1954, May 1959, p. 10. 
8 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang, Munich, No. 2 (1959), p. 15. 
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Of most importance in these proposals [of Khrushchev] is the need for all 
students to participate in productive, socially useful work at the various stages 
during their studies at the higher educational establishments.°® 


Not only students at higher educational establishments but also those of a 
much younger age will be involved. Elyutin put the matter as follows: 


It is desirable that the production work of students be organized so as to corre- 
spond to their future occupation. ... The first years of youth’s schooling, hand 
in hand with work at production, ... reveal the most capable and industrious 
persons, who really like their future professions and are anxious to continue edu- 
cation in the specialty selected by them. 


Students of the humanities and school children, who will never want to 
become technicians or engineers, are also compelled to work in the factories. 
The problem is not simply one of improving technical training, but rather of 
mobilizing unused manpower resources. Even before Khrushchev’s reform of the 
educational system, many of the satellites experimented with the introduction 
of “polytechnical” subjects into schools. Thus, Czechoslovakia introduced an 
obligatory course in factory training for every student. A student at the Prague 
Institute of Electrical Engineering, who had completed a course in practical work 
at the Tesla Electronic Equipment Plant, wrote in a tone of disappointment about 
his experiences in the Prague newspaper M/ada Fronta of June 7, 1957: 


We merely looked on the whole time. If a worker lent us his tools so that we 
could do a little work, the foreman immediately began to shout that we were holding 
up production and wasting material. The result was that I obtained as much pro- 
duction experience from my course in practical work as if I has looked on through 
the window of a moving express train. 


In June and July 1957, Rumania and Bulgaria set about introducing a poly- 
technical education. According to Radio Sofia of March 18, 1958, regulations for 
admission to the higher educational establishments give preference to those 
applicants with some experience in practical work; 20% of all new places are 
reserved for applicants who have worked for two years in industry or agriculture. 
In September 1958, East Germany embarked on a “second educational revolu- 
tion,” according to which every child, from its seventh year of school onward, 
is obliged to work once a week in “production.” School children must, from 
the age of twelve years onward, do an annual fourteen-day “practical tour” in 
industry or agriculture.?° 

In September 1958, several days after the announcement of the reform of 
the Soviet educational system, Gomulka announced that it had useful features 
for Poland as well. The introduction of “polytechnical education” has, however, 
not been proceeding with any speed in Poland. Deputy Minister of Higher 
Education O. Achmatowicz declared that in 1959 persons with one year’s 
experience in practical work would be the first to be admitted to the higher 
educational establishments. However, to date this year there has been no insistence 


® Pravda, September 17, 1958. 
10 Die Junge Stimme, Berlin, No. 9 (1958). 





on some form of practical work. In the coming year would-be students of 
architecture and construction processes will have to possess some form of 
practical training. The Ministry of Higher Education is presently busy extending 
the regulations to other faculties.11 Hungary was slow to follow the general trend. 
The Hungarian Revolution began in 1956, mainly in student circles at first and 
then spread to industrial workers. It is understandable that the Hungarian Com- 
munists are not very enthusiastic about the idea of sending students en masse 
into the factories. On April 2, 1958, Kozneveles, the organ of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Culture, complained of the “cynicism” of Hungarian youth: 

Years ago we complained that our youth was cynical and had no respect for 
anything, least of all for the schools. But the younger generation has become cynical 
because we asserted that everything is bad in the West and that only our camp is 
capable of achieving successes; because we declared that the living standard is lower 
in the capitalistic countries than here. They finally discovered that this is not true 
and realized that they can no longer believe what we, the teachers, said. By con- 
stantly hurting the patriotism and national self-respect of our youth we have made 
them our enemies. 


This admission is intended to give Hungarian youth the impression that the 
Kadar regime has realized its “mistakes” and would like to correct them. Mean- 
while, in 1958 attempts were made to exert pressure on parents. Some 228 parents 
were brought to trial for neglecting “the spiritual and physical development of 
the minors for whom they were responsible.”!* The Hungarian Communists 


make great play with the slogan of a “proletarian class policy” in education, 
yet in 1958 some 14% fewer workers’ children enrolled for the higher educational 
establishments than in previous years.1* One would expect that working class 


youth would seek the one way of advancement in a Communist state, the path 
of higher education. This is apparently not the case: 


604 of the working class students who matriculated at the Miskole Technical 
College in 1952—53 as prospective engineers in the machine building industry did 
not finish their studies. 66°, of the working class students who matriculated in the 
1953—54 school year in metallurgy and machine building did not finish."4 


The only possible answer here is that many working class youths did not 
finish their studies because the only way of making a career is through the Party. 
Under these circumstances the Kadar regime quite understandably could not 
risk bringing together the two standard bearers of the 1956 Revolution again 
via polytechnical education. At first the press and Party waged a lengthy propa- 
ganda campaign in preparation for the introduction of “practical work.” Radio 
Budapest did not announce the decision to follow the Soviet example until Feb- 
ruary 10, 1959. According to the radio commentator the “overwhelming 
majority” of the parents had already “enthusiastically agreed” to it. On May 21, 
1959, Nepszabadsag reported that 500 primary and 68 secondary schools were 

11 Pressedienst, op. cit., No. 1597, June 1959, pp. 12-13. 

12 Nepszabadsag, February 21, 1959. 


13 Tbid., February 15, 1959. 
14 Tbid. 
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participating in the plan. From the fifth grade onwards, that is at the age of 
eleven years, children are to do productive work. It was also asserted that a 
further 500 primary schools and 40 secondary schools are to introduce “poly- 
technical education” during the next school year. Nonetheless, the same article 
admits that many are against the school reform, believing that the emphasis on 
polytechnical subjects will lower the present general standard. 

The level of technical training throughout the Eastern bloc has been endangered 
from the very beginning because technicians and engineers are not judged 
exclusively on their knowledge of the subject. According to the Bratislava Pravda 
of May 19, 1958, the task of higher education under Communism is to train 
persons, who “are not only specialists, not only class conscious citizens, but class 
conscious, militant Communists, who on the completion of their studies take 
an active part in political life.” As a result of the introduction of “polytechnical 
education,” there is no longer a rush to enter the higher educational establish- 
ments. There is not so much a shortage of engineers, as of skilled workmen 
needed for the ambitious industrial program. “Socialist competition” is also 
being used to improve the situation. “Voluntary” workers’ brigades, whose 
members are not only obliged to overfulfill norms and the planned figure, but 
also to engage in some form of self-training, are being formed everywhere. So 
far Communist press reports on the success of this operation have been rather 
reserved in tone. The “competition” reminds the workers of the dark days of 
the Stalin era. On the whole, rapid satellite successes in the training of new 
technical personnel cannot be expected. This is especially true of the growth 
in the number of highly qualified skilled workers, intended to serve the Party. 
It is, in fact, questionable whether, given the present situation, the satellites’ 


economic plans can be realized. Stefan C. Stolte 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA, Nos. 7 and 8, 1959 


In June, a Party Central Committee plenary session was held. Its aim was to 
mobilize the entire Soviet population, and primarily Party members, for the 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. Although the Plan period has only just begun, 
the Soviet leaders are already talking as if the Plan has already been fulfilled. The 
lead article of issue No.7 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist, “For a 
Greater Utilization of Industrial Production Reserves” begins by commenting 
on the importance of the Plan: “The planned figures for the development of the 
Soviet economy in 1959-65, as ratified by the Twenty-first Party Congress, do 
not have any equals in scope throughout the history of the Soviet planned econ- 
omy.” The planned figures are then held up as something of which each Soviet 
citizen can be proud. The Soviet leaders had apparently taken every possible 
factor into account when compiling these figures. In the same self-confident tone, 
the magazine asserts that the Plan figures will play a major role in the task of 
overtaking the United States and making the Soviet Union the most powerful 
economic power in the world. 

However, it soon becomes clear that the planned tasks will not be so easily 
fulfilled: “On the way to the complete mobilization of production reserves many 
serious difficulties will have to be overcome, and many new tasks solved.” One 
rather optimistic statement made is that the USSR has a very great advantage in 
the solution of future tasks, that is, the “socialist attitude of the population toward 
work” and the enthusiasm of the workers. Although the present article only 
discusses industry’s internal reserves, the problem is one of paramount importance, 
since the future development of Soviet industry is obviously dependent on 
these internal reserves. Kommunist formulates the steps to be taken in the mobili- 
zation of unused resources as “the maximum intensification of production 
processes along with a simultaneous improvement in working conditions and a 
rise in the quality of the product.” The shortcomings listed are extremely serious. 
One is the amount of ferrous metals lost: “It has been calculated that our machine- 
building plants annually lose as shavings 4,500,000 tons of metal. Overall losses... 
amount to 25 billion rubles. Sometimes 70%—80% of the metal is lost .. .” Poor 
use of equipment too means that plan fulfillment lags and deliveries are disrupted. 
The only solution that the magazine can suggest is to increase the “creative 
activity of the masses.” In other words, Party and trade union organs are to step 
up their work among the workers. 

M. Petrosyan’s “Communism—The Embodiment of a Genuine Humanism” 
is dedicated to the person who is to fulfill the Plan, Man: “The peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are, by their labor, converting the 
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lofty ideals about a life worthy of Man into reality.” The concepts socialism and 
humanism are equated, and whoever does not accept this equation is fiercely 
attacked: 

The bourgeoisie and its ideologists, afraid of the attraction of Marxism and 
Communism, are doing everything possible to slander the conquests of socialism. 
Hypocritically accusing socialism of being inhuman, bourgeois ideologists endeavor 
to deflect the attention of the masses from the indisputable fact that capitalism is 
a society with the inhuman oppression of millions of workers, a society which, like 
a vampire, sucks out the life blood of the peoples enslaved by it. 

In his attack on non-Communist theoreticians, the writer accuses them of 
opposing the Marxist concept of humanism with idealistic, psychological, religious 
and other concepts, which reduce humanism to a spiritual problem. The Com- 
munists are, on the other hand, anxious to reduce humanism to physical labor. 
The article suggests that humanism ought to express itself mainly in the fulfillment 
of general-state tasks: “The Marxist concept of humanism has been brilliantly 
confirmed by the historical experience of the building of socialism in the USSR 
and the other countries of the socialist camp.” Here, the author finds himself 
coming up against a very tricky problem, the use of compulsion in Soviet condi- 
tions. The ecxuse is made that “the dictatorship of the proletariat is... linked 
with the use of force, but . . . in the name of the most humane goal, the liberation 
of the workers.” Much space is taken up by supposed refutations of objections 
made by non-Communist writers which are allegedly based on “abstractions”’: 

Thompson, Tailor, Lefévre, the Yugoslav, United States, and other revisionists 
quote the socialist state, the Party, the interests of society, Marxism-Leninism, the 
recognition of the two camps, and so on as examples of these “abstractions.” In 
order to give some weight to these inventions, A. Lefévre, distorting the essence 
of Marxism, declared the concept “alienation of personality” the central concept of 
philosophy, and then began to assert that this “alientation of personality” exists 
under socialism. 

The concept “alienation of personality” is then linked with the enslavement 
of Man in a capitalist society. Such are the methods applied by the Communists 
to preserve the purity of Marxist theory. The building of Communism is presented 
as a further development of socialist humanism and at the same time as a victory 
by humanism as a result of the “productive and political activity of the masses.” 
One curious assertion, which is not really explained, is that in a capitalist society 
the mechanization and automation of production will turn into a force hostile to 
Man, while in the Soviet Union they will further the growth in humanism and 
development of creative forces. 

A. Zvorykin’s “Technical Progress in the Period of the All-Out Building of 
Communism” discusses the problem of modernizing equipment in Soviet industry 
to meet the demands of the new economic plan. Here, possibly the most important 
branch of industry, the machine-building, is discussed. In accordance with 
Khrushchev’s plan, this branch of industry must be re-equipped and modernized 
in the near future. Judging by the present article, the industry is in a very poor 
state at present, and some form of automation will have to be introduced. 





The article “Communism and Culture” was written by S. Konenkov, a holder 
of a Lenin Prize. Its main idea is that cultural achievements are dependent on the 
fulfillment of the economic plan. Purely practical tasks are linked with the 
theoretical Utopian views of such forerunners of Communism as Thomas More, 
Campanella, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen. The latter apparently 
dreamt of a “rational social system,” which has now been achieved. There are, 
of course, still many faults in this system, but Communism is gradually removing 
them. 

A. Tursunbaev’s “The Victory in the USSR of the Leninist Teaching of the 
Transition of Backward Peoples to Socialism” was written for the benefit of those 
Afroasian countries which have gained their independence in recent years. 
Apparently a country may now avoid the capitalist stage of development on its 
way to socialism and Communism. The article’s meaning is clear: the former 
colonial peoples are being urged to industrialize and carry out collectivization. 

P. Doroshenko’s “Tasks of Paramount Importance in the Development of 
Agricultural Production” discusses grain which is still today, as it was forty years 
ago, one of the main problems. In spite of the various steps taken by the Party, 
the situation is still unsatisfactory. Party agendas still contain the problems of 
raising labor productivity on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, output of livestock 
produce, and cost price of produce. 

S. Aaronovich’s “Economic Tendencies in the British Empire and the 
Sterling Area” discusses British capitalism over the last hundred years. There are 
apparently two areas in the West, the Dollar and Sterling, while British imperialism 
is now threatened by such phenomena as West German militarism and competition 
between the capitalist states: 

The Sterling Area arose...as a result of Great Britain’s loss of its world 
monopoly; the immediate reason for the creation of this area is found in the world 
economic crises of 1929-33. The split of the capitalist world into currency blocs 
is a result of competition between the imperialist states. 


The “bankruptcy” of the policy of the British ruling circles is presented in 
the darkest possible colors and an attempt is made to drive a wedge between Great 
Britain and the United States of America: 

It is of vital importance for Great Britain to set out on a new path. 
First, the Anglo-American alliance must be broken and the policy abandoned 
which has been imposed on Great Britain as a result of this alliance. 

The advice goes even further: Great Britain is urged to extend the hand of 
friendship to the socialist world and to develop trade on the basis of the powerful 
production basis which it has at its disposal. 


* 


Issue No. 8 begins with the lead article “Raise the Level of Organizational 
Work,” which by its very title leaves no doubt whatsoever that such work is not 
up to the required level. All Party members must help supervise work as a means 
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of ensuring the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. Once again the point is 
stressed that the successes of the Plan depend on Party work. 

A. Kostousov’s “Pressing Problems of the Development of Machine Building” 
begins by outlining the development of this branch of industry over the last forty 
years. Enormous capital investments have been made in the industry by the 
government, yet it is still not producing the required results. A new stage in its 
development is, in the writer’s opinion, beginning now, with the inauguration 
of the Seven-Year Plan. There will accordingly be a sharp rise in this branch of 
industry. Extremely important too is the need for the industry to develop at the 
same pace as other branches of industry. 

S. Tikhomirov’s “Chemistry in the Economy” treats a branch of industry 
which has been rather neglected to date. Only of late have the Soviet leaders begun 
to realize the importance of chemical industry products. The article is full of exam- 
ples intended to illustrate this importance. The Seven-Year Plan has earmarked 
enormous sums for investment in this branch of industry: “They will comprise 
100 billion to 105 billion rubles and will exceed by 400% the amount of capital 
expenditure made over the past seven years. In 1958, capital investments grew 
in comparison with 1957 by 39%, while in the first quarter of 1959 they comprised 
169% of the figure for the first quarter of 1958.” There follows a list of sovnar- 
khozes which have not met their plan for the building of new chemical industry 
enterprises. Nonetheless, the writer insists that development will progress at a 
rapid rate. In his opinion, faults can be removed within an extremely short period 
and the plan fulfilled. 

A Prokopovich’s ““The Modernization of Equipment is an Important Means 
of Technical Progress” discusses the new plans to modernize industry. One 
problem is that of the cadres needed to carry out this work. There is apparently 
a shortage of the necessary specialists to master new machinery and equipment. 


One of the methods systematically employed by the Soviet press when waging 
a campaign is to move from the all-union to oblast level. In the present case, 
Kharkov Oblast has been selected and an article written by First Secretary of the 
Kharkov Oblast Committee V. Titov. It is entitled “Some Results and Prospects.” 
Almost one half of the article is devoted to achievements and to the successful 
introduction of new machinery and technological processes. Once again the 
machine-building industry crops up. When discussing shortcomings, the article 
criticizes various plants and then blames the sovnarkhoz in question. The latter 
is the usual scapegoat in such cases. 

The second part of this issue begins with an editorial “For a Profounder 
Study of the History of the Soviet Working Class.” This article is in all probability 
explained by the appearance of a new Party history. The working class is linked 
with the history of the Soviet Communist Party. Kommunist notes that “to date 
there has been a serious lag in the study and analysis of the history of the working 
class,” and takes upon itself the task of outlining the new history. It begins with 
the pre-Revolutionary epoch, and then traces the various stages in the history 
of the Soviet working class: the development of the Stakhanovite Movement, 
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the struggle of Soviet workers during World War II, the postwar construction, 
and finally the recent period. Not only “research institutions, . . . but also faculties 
in the higher educational establishments, museums,” and even the trade unions 
and Komsomol ought to study the working class. 


For the first time ever, the Party theoretical organ discusses television, in an 
article entitled ““Television—A Powerful Means of Communist Training.” 
Discussing television as an ideological weapon, the article comments on its use 
as a mass propaganda weapon: “Television is a powerful means of propagating 
political knowledge, the achievements of science and technology, advanced work 
methods...” Stress is laid on the fact that far more persons watch television 


than, say, go to see a motion picture; hence television is held up as a “mirror of 
life, the means of propagating what is new and advanced.” 


G. Konyakhin’s “The Future is for Realistic Art” was written to mark the 
opening in Moscow of an exhibition of paintings from the socialist bloc. Very 
little is said about the works themselves, however, most of the article discusses 
the method used as the only correct and possible one, the method of socialist 


realism. 


A, Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 14, 1958, 
178 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 


This issue begins with a short tribute to 
Secretary of the Institute Learned Council Profes- 
sor M. A. Miller on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. 

Y. Glovinsky’s “The Problem of the Standard 
of Living in the USSR” begins with an analysis of 
Marx’ economic theories and their interpretation 
by Soviet economists. The author then goes on to 
discuss individual aspects of the Soviet economy, 
such as national income, wages, and the kol- 
khozniks’ income. The article ends with a short 
review of the methods used by the Soviet gov- 
ernment in their presentation of statistics in order 
to conceal the actual state of affairs in the USSR 
from outside observers. 

S. Goldelman’s “The Fate of Jewry under 
Soviet Rule” outlines the Soviet authorities’ at- 
titude to the Jewish population of the USSR. 
Figures are quoted showing that the percentage 
of Jews occupying positions involving election in 
the Soviet government organs is extremely small. 
The article then describes the Birobidzhan, former 
Jewish, Autonomous Oblast, and ends with 
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examples of persecution of Jews by the Sovicts 
during the Ezhov Purges and the Jewish doctors’ 
“plot” of 1953. 

N. Polonska-Vasylenko’s “Some Features of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church” discusses aspects 
of the canon law, moral teachings, history, and 
daily life of this branch of the Orthodox Church. 

The second part of this issue consists of the 
first part of Bohdan Fedenko’s monograph Ti 
Three-hundredth Anniversary of the Treaty of Pereyaslav 
and Soviet Propaganda. 


» 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No.7, 1958, 164 
pp. (In English.) 


This issue begins with M. Lashauri’s “The 
Fifteen-Hundredth Anniversary of Tbilisi,” which 
gives the history of the foundation and cultural 
and economic life of the city, and a description 
of its various historic monuments. 

D. Hadjibeyli’s “‘Anti-Islamic Propaganda in 
Azerbaidzhan” analyzes in detail the propaganda 
used in the campaign against Moslem life in this 
part of the USSR. 

L. Mikirtitchian’s “Aksel Bakounts as _ the 
Champion of the True Concept of the Popular 
Basis of Literature in Soviet Armenia” discusses 




















attempts by the Soviet authorities to turn art into 
an instrument of Party propaganda. It further 
gives a biographical sketch of this prominent 
Armenian writer who strove to maintain the 
national character of Armenian literature, and as 
a result perished in the purges of 1936—38. 

G. A. Vvedensky’s “The Position of the Azer- 
baidzhan Oil Industry in the Oil Output of 
the USSR” shows how, in spite of Soviet efforts 
to increase oil production in this republic, pro- 
duction has fallen far behind that of the newly 
developed areas in Central Asia. 

T. Tatlok’s “The Ubykhs” sketches the history 
of the subjugation of this North Caucasian tribe 
by the Tsarist regime. 

R. Karcha’s “The Status of Popular Education 
in the Northern Caucasus” discusses the use of 
education as a means of Sovietization. Although 
progress has been made in the field of education, 
the system is aiming at destroying national 
character and at creating the so-called Soviet man. 

D. Souz’s “The Political Denationalization of 
the National Minorities” surveys the effects of 
forty years of Sovict rule in the Caucasus. 

This issue also contains a bibliography of 
literature on Abkhazia and the Abkhazian- 
Abazinians, book reviews, and a chronicle of 


events. 
* 


ARABIC REVIEW, No.2, 1959, 64 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

This issue begins with Mirza Bala’s “Soviet 
Nationality Policy.” The author describes in detail 
the various measures resorted to by the Commu- 
nists in order to Sovietize Azerbaidzhan, with 
special reference to the suppression of all pre- 
Revolutionary institutions, and the purge of 
prominent personalities in the political, military, 
social, and cultural fields. 

K. Alexandrov’s “Sovict Antireligious Prop- 
aganda” describes the methods used by the 
Soviet authorities in order to propagate atheism, 
especially among the Moslem peoples of the USSR. 

G. A. von Stackelberg’s “The Sovietization of 
Turkestan” discusses the “divide and rule” tactics 
of the Soviets in this region, which was artificially 
divided into five different republics. The author 
then describes the resistance of the people of 
Turkestan to Communist rule. 

D. G. Dallin’s “The Main Lines of Soviet 
Postwar Foreign Policy” shows the extent to 
which this policy reflects Soviet attempts at ex- 
pansion and penetration throughout the world. 





Farag Goubran’s “What the Members of the 
Egyptian Cultural Mission Saw and Heard in the 
Soviet Union” shows, by means of quotations 
from the Egyptian press, the unfavorable im- 
pressions gained by Arab intellectuals who have 
visited the USSR in recent years. 

N. Pharaon’s “The Collective Farming System 
in the Soviet Union” describes the ruthless meas- 
ures taken by the Soviet authorities in order to 
enforce collectivization and compares agriculture 
in the Soviet Union with that in non-Communist 
countries. The author shows that, although Soviet 
rule has led to some improvements in farming 
methods and an increase in agricultural output in 
comparison with Tsarist times, the people as a 
whole has obtained few benefits from these 
improvements, while the peasants are overworked 
and exploited by the state. 

N. Jiha’s “Impressions of East Berlin” describes 
a young Arab student’s disillusionment on his 
first contact with Communist practice. 
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THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW, No. 2, 
1959, 120 pp. (In English.) 

The first article, N. Poppe’s “Ideological Work 
in Central Asia Since World War II,” discusses 
the aims of Soviet nationality policy in the 
economic, political, and cultural life of the peoples 
of Central Asia. Although great progress has been 
made in the fields of education, science, literature, 
and art, it has been achieved at the expense of 
local, national character. 

V.Chabagi’s “Forty Years of Sovict Near 
Eastern Policy” discusses the Soviet use of 
economic aid and local Communist parties as a 
means of gaining a foothold in the Near and 
Middle East in order to bring the countries in 
these areas into the Soviet orbit. 

T. Davletshin’s “The Contemporary Economy 
of Tatarstan” describes the industrialization and 
consequent urbanization of Tatarstan, and the 
collectivization of the country’s agriculture. 

A. Hakimoglu’s “The Oil Industry of Tatarstan 
and Bashkiristan” describes prospecting for oil 
in these regions, in particular in the postwar 
period. 

M. Tachmurat’s “Turkestan: The Soviet Cotton 
Plantation” shows one aspect of Soviet colonial 
policy. In pursuit of its economic plans, the Soviet 
government is turning Turkestan into a vast 
cotton-growing area and reducing production of 
foodstuffs. 
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A. Battal-Taymas’ “Sadri Maksudi Arsal” gives 
a biographical sketch of this prominent Tatar 
public figure, who died in Istanbul in the summer 
of 1957. 

D. Arbakov’s “The Kalmyks” describes the 
measures taken to incorporate the Kalmyks into 
the Soviet system, the resistance of this nomadic 
people to collectivization, and the ruthless re- 
pressive measures taken against them. 

The issue also contains a bibliography of Tatar 
studies, book reviews, and a chronicle of events. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No.6, 
(In German.) 


1958, 124 pp. 

This issue begins with Hans Koch’s “From the 
Suez to Formosa,” in which the author shows 
that the international position of the Communist 
bloc has altered radically in recent years. Until 
about 1957, the Soviets ostensibly had to defend 
themselves from encirclement by the capitalist 
world. Today, according to Khrushchev, “one 
can no longer tell who is encircling whom.” 
Despite the ideological disagreements between the 
USSR and China, each plays a definite part in 
Communist foreign policy. Since the abortive 
Near East breakthrough attempted by the USSR 
on its own in 1958, the Kremlin has turned to an 
advance on two fronts. China’s active political 
intervention in the East is seen in the Formosa 
conflict, and the USSR’s in the West in the Berlin 
crisis, both intended to force the non-Communist 
world onto its knees. 

W. Merzalow’s “The Position of the Peasantry 
in the USSR” analyzes the recent reforms under- 
taken by Khrushchev in this field. Under the 
slogan of a new stage in the transition to Com- 
munism, the Kremlin is presently taking various 
steps against the peasantry—the gradual trans- 
formation of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes, pay- 
ment in cash, and not in kind, the dissolution of 
the machine-tractor stations, the attack on the 
kolkhozniks’ private plots, and the attempt to 
obtain control of the kolkhoz “indivisible” funds. 
All in all, these measures are intended to turn the 
peasant into a worker completely dependent on 
the state. 

In his article “The Soviet Scholar,” J. Arm- 
strong discusses his impressions during trips to 
the USSR in 1956 and 1958, with particular 
reference to the Soviet intelligentsia. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the more liberal trends and 
freer atmosphere noticeable in 1956 had given 
way in 1958 to aloofness and even to a desire not 
to enter into associations with foreigners. 
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In “Red China on the Elbe,” A. Kashin makes 
the point that the roots of political and ideological 
opposition in East Germany can be traced back 
to Chinese influences. He shows that certain basic 
characteristics of Maoism have been advocated 
by SED theoreticians as a counter to the inflexible 
Stalinism of Ulbricht and Grotewohl. 

In “Homo religiosus and Homo sovicticus,” 
A. V. Kultschytsky discusses the two basic human 
concepts, the introvert and extrovert. The author 
brings to light countless subtle characteristics, 
which he expresses in the symbolic comparison 
of the Commissar type and Yogi type. 

A. Gaev’s “Soviet Life in the Works of Mikhail 
Zoshchenko” is dedicated to the memory of the 
great Russian humorist. Zoshchenko’s laughter, 
like that of other great humorists in world litera- 
ture, is mixed with tears. This study turns into 
an indictment of social conditions in the USSR. 

V. Verbin’s “Boris Pasternak and his ‘Doctor 
Zhivago’” attempts to give Pasternak’s work its 
rightful place in Soviet literature, and to show 
that the poct has always stood outside everyday 
events in the USSR. 

The reviews section contains N. Zubov’s 
review of Soviet art scholar V. N. Lazarev’s The 
Art of Novgorod. 


* 


VESTNIK, No. 28, 1958, 192 pp. (In Russian.) 


This issue begins with a tribute to Professor 
M. A. Miller on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 

The Articles Section begins with A. Avtor- 
khanov’s “Revisionism and Dogmatism in Con- 
temporary Communism,” in which the author 
discusses earlier forms of revisionism, the sources 
of present-day revisionism, the theory of the 
withering away of the state, and the forms the 
transition to socialism is to take. It ends with an 
examination of the theory of world-wide Com- 
munist domination. 

K. Aleksandrov’s “An Attempt at Analyzing 
Sino-Soviet Relations” discusses the problems 
involved in relations between the two countries 
down to 1958. 

Yu. Taskin’s “The Division of the USSR into 
Economic Regions” examines the organization of 
the 105 economic councils in the USSR as a 
weapon in the Party’s economic policy. 

G. A. Vvedensky’s “The Development of the 
Chemical Industry and Output of Synthetic 
Materials” shows the attempts being made by 
the Soviets to step up output of synthetic resins 
and rubber. 





Yu. Mironenko’s “Soviet Criminal Legislature 
Before and After World War II” deals in con- 
siderable detail with the most important criminal 
legislative acts in the Sovict Union over the past 
twenty years. 

A. Gaev’s “Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago” dis- 
cussed the furore aroused by the poct’s novel and 
its importance in Soviet literature. 

The Notes Section contains A. Polezhaev’s 
“The Soviet Pavilion at the World Fair” and M. 
Miller’s “A. A. Miller (1875—1935),” which is 
devoted to the work of the Soviet archacologist. 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section con- 
tains G. Struve’s “Sovict Literary Studies in 
1957”; V. Aleksandrova’s “Literature and Party 
Authority in the Sovict Union.” It also contains 
reviews of Milovan Diilas’ The New Class, by I. 
Gapanovich; the 1957 issues of the magazine 
Zheleznodorozhny transport, by S. Kirsanov; Ocherki 
po istorii filosofskoi i obshchestvenno-politicheskoi 
mysli narodov SSSR (Outline History of the Philo- 
sophical and Social-Political Thought of the 
Peoples of the USSR), vol. I, 1955, by V. Zen- 
kovsky; N. Struve’s “The Caurch in Soviet 
Russia” in Vestnik RSKbD, Paris—New York, 
No. 45, 1957, by A. Kishkovsky. 

A bibliography of recent literature on the USSR 
and Communism and a Chronicle of Events are 
appended. 


* 


DERGI, No. 15, 1959, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: Mirza 
Bala’s “Soviet Society Today”; V. Mertsalov’s 
“The Position of the Peasantry in the USSR”; S. 
Tekiner’s “The Law on the Reform of the Soviet 
Educational System”; V. Musabay’s “The Sovict- 
ization and Russification of the Language of the 
Idel-Urals”; R.Karcha’s “Education in the 
Northern Caucasus”; A. Lebed’s “The Develop- 
ment of the Railroad Network in the Soviet East” ; 
L. Predtechevsky’s “Soviet Espionage in the 
Black Sea.” 

A reviews section and chronicle of recent 
events in the USSR are appended. 


* 


TENTH CONFERENCE of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: “Soviet Society Today,” 
Munich, 1958, 196 pp. (In Russian). Munich, 1959, 
146 pp. (In English.) 

This is a complete record of the Tenth Institute 
Conference held in Munich on July 25 and 26, 
1958. For a summary see Bulletin, No. 8, 1958. 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 
1958), Munich, 1959, 64 pp. (In English.) 

This revised edition is divided into two parts: 
(1) Complete list of Institute publications; (2) 
Breakdown of contents by subject. 


(1951— 


* 


A. GAEV, Boris Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago, 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 46, 1959, 20 pp. 
(In English.) 


The present work outlines Pasternak’s literary 
career, with particular reference to his novel 
Dr. Zhivago, and the attitude of Soviet critics 
towards the poet’s works. It then traces the events 
leading to the award of the Nobel Prize, and the 
Party’s campaign against the poet which cul- 
minated in his rejection of the award. 


* 


THE SOVIET TWENTY-FIRST PARTY 
CONGRESS, Series II (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 72, 1959, 88 pp. (In English and Russian.) 


This symposium contains the following short 
articles: The Twenty-First Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party; Concessions to the Workers at 
their Own Expense; A New Way of Exploiting 
the Workers of the USSR; Prelude to the Twenty- 
First Party Congress; Party Solidarity and the 
Twenty-First Party Congress; Changes in the 
Policy of Improving the Welfare of the Soviet 
Population; Specialization in Economic Planning: 
A Weapon in the Struggle Against Local and 
National Aspirations; Further Exploitation of the 
Peasantry; The Political Significance and the 
Immediate Goals of the New Soviet Seven-Year 
Plan; Soviet Labor Forces and the Seven-Year 
Plan; The Twenty-First Party Congress in the 
Soviet Union and the Political Structure of the 
Communist Dictatorship; Khrushchev as a Lead- 
ing Theoretician; Sino-Sovict Relations and the 
Twenty-First Party Congress; Domestic Com- 
merce in the Soviet Union as Reflected in the 
Twenty-First Party Congress; The Problem of 
Building Communism in Khrushchev’s Report; 
Are There Political Prisoners in the USSR?; The 
Twenty-First Party Congress and the Nationalities 
Problem; Soviet Wages and the Seven-Year Plan 
as Presented at the Twenty-First Party Congress. 

The symposium also contains three appendices: 
The Composition of the Twenty-First Congress of 
the CPSU; Delegates Taking Part in the Discus- 
sion on Khrushchev’s Report; Non-Soviet Com- 
munist Parties Represented at the Twenty-First 
Party Congress. 
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BERLIN, Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 74, 1959, 102 pp. (In English and Russian.) 


This symposium, published to mark the present 
Soviet offensive against West Berlin, contains the 
following articles: The Status of Berlin; An 
Evaluation of the Berlin Offensive of the CC 
CPSU; Berlin and the Domestic Policy of the CC 
CPSU; Soviet Tactics and the Berlin Question; 
Aims and Essence of the Berlin Policy of the CC 
CPSU; Berlin in the Foreign Policy of the CC 
CPSU; The Challenge of the CC CPSU in Berlin; 
The Position of the German Democratic Re- 
public, Poland, and Czechoslovakia in the Berlin 
Question; Economic Factors in the Policy of the 
CC CPSU Toward Berlin and Germany; Berlin in 
Soviet Literature; and a Chronology of the most 
important events in Soviet policy in Berlin and 
Germany, 1944—59. 
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UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 15, 1959, 
206 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 

This issue begins with a short tribute by 
I. Bakalo on the occasion of the eightieth birthday 
of Professor B. N. Martos. 

D. Solovey’s “Famine as Part of the System of 
Colonial Dictatorship of the Party Central Com- 
mittee” was written to mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the 1932—33 famine in the Ukraine. 


The article gives information on the famine of 
1921—22 and the artificial famine of 1932—33, and 
discusses the reasons for the latter. 


S. U. Protsyuk’s “A Criticism of Soviet Eco- 
nomic Thought in the Period 1954—56” analyses 
Soviet economic literature, with special reference 
to A. I. Notkin’s The Material and Production Basis 
of Socialism and L. I, Lyashchenko’s A History of 
the Soviet Economy, volumes 1—3. The author 
comments on Notkin’s free use of statistical data 
and on the failure of these Soviet authors to 
analysis properly the USSR’s economic situation 
in the years 1939—40. 

N. Teodorovich’s “The Position of the Ortho- 
dox Church in the Ukraine in 1917” contains much 
biographical data taken from official sources on 
the number of religious institutions and mon- 
asteries in the Ukraine, a list of Ukrainian-born 
bishops, and so on. 

The second half of this issue contains the final 
part of B. Fedenko’s The Three-hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Treaty of Pereyaslav and Soviet Propa- 
ganda, the first part of which was published in the 
previous issue of the review. 
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M. N. ZALEVSKY, The Plan for the Develo)- 
ment of the Soviet Chemical Industry and the Prospects 
for its Realization, Series 11 (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 75, 1959, 54 pp. (In Russian.) 


The present work discusses in considerable 
detail the state of the chemical industry in the 
USSR. The author begins with the situation at the 
May 1958 Party Central Committee plenary 
session, which discussed the plan for the develop- 
ment of this branch of industry. He then quotes 
data on the state of the chemical industry as a 
whole, and the individual branches, and examines 
the reasons compelling the Party leaders to turn 
their attention to this industry. The work ends 
with a discussion of the tasks set the chemical 
industry and an analysis of the problems facing 
it at the present stage in its development. 


A. D. BILIMOVICH, The Era of the Fite- 
Year Plans in the Soviet Economy: Part I, Series 11 
(Mimeographed Editions), No. 71, 1959, 184 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This work gives a historical analysis of the 
origins of the Soviet five-year plans, evaluates the 
reliability of Soviet statistics, and analyzes the 
five consecutive five-year plans down to 1955. 
A special section is devoted to the first two years 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The work contains 
much statistical data and many tables on Sovict 
economic development. 


* 


D.F.SOLOVEY, The Ukraine in the Soviet 
Colonial Network, Series 1 (Printed Editions), 
No. 54, 1959, 208 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 


This work consists of two parts. The first 
contains a review of the first years of the Revolu- 
tion in the USSR. The concept “colony,” as the 
Soviets understand the term, colonialism in the 
Russian Empire, the Soviet Union’s pose as the 
rescuer from colonialism, and the contradictions 
between the actual course of events and the various 
Soviet declarations and propaganda statements are 
analyzed. 

The second part examines the political and 
economic aspects of the Party Central Committee’s 
colonial policy and the position of the national 
republics, with special reference to the Ukraine. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that Ukrainian 
independence, as contained in the constitutions of 
the USSR and Ukrainian SSR, is a fiction. 





B. MARTSCHENKO, Basic Features of the 
Post-Stalin Economy, Series 1 (Printed Editions), 
No. 45, 1959, 96 pp. (In Russian.) 


The present work discusses problems of the 
Soviet economy from 1953 down to the present, 
The period in question is regarded by the author 
as extremely important in the Soviet struggle for 
world supremacy. The first chapters discuss such 
questions as the elimination of technical back- 
wardness in the USSR and the rise in consumption. 
The author then examines the kolkhoz economy, 
the new agricultural policy and its results. 

The work ends with an analysis of the USSR’s 
foreign economic relations, in particular the 
nature of this trade, the aid given underdeveloped 
countries, and the principle aim of Soviet economic 
policy, economic supremacy over the West. 


* 


A, A. BOGOLEPOV, The Church Under Com- 
minist Domination, Series 1 (Printed Editions), 
No, 42, 1958, 204 pp. (In Russian.) 


This work is a study of the position of the 
Christian churches in the Communist states and 
their relations with the Communist governments 
in these states. The author begins with a general 
review of the present persecution of the Church, 
and then goes on to describe the position of the 
Christian churches in the Communist world. The 
chapter on the Russian Orthodox Church discusses 
legislation directed against the church, the 
administrative measures taken by the government, 
the Church’s attitude to the Communist authorities 
during the persecution, data on the Moscow 
Church Council of 1945, on the Patriarchate, the 
Church’s activities and its administration since 
World War IL. 

The author then describes general policy toward 
the Church in the people’s democracies, before 
going on to deal with the individual countries. 
Many details are given on the situation in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
down to 1957, In individual cases, such as Poland, 
the work discusses the events which took place 
at the end of July 1958. 


« 


VESTNIK, No. 29, 1959, 160 pp. (In Russian.) 


This issue begins with an obituary of Mirza 
Bala Kultuk, the former deputy chairman of the 
Institute Learned Council, who died in Istanbul 
on March 8, 1959. 


The Articles Section begins with A. Avtor- 
khanov’s “The Political Results of the Twenty-First 
Party Congress and the Prospects for Khrushchev’s 
Leadership,” in which the author discusses the 
significance of the Congress protocol, the activ- 
ities of the anti-Party group, and the purge of 
the Party, military, and soviet apparatuses. The 
second half of the article discusses Khrushchev 
in his role as Party leader and interpreter of 
Marxism-Leninism, and Communist theory and 
practice, with particular reference to the flexibility 
of Khrushchev’s doctrines and to Soviet foreign 
policy. 

N. Galay’s “The Soviet Army and Changes in 
the Political Leadership of the USSR During the 
Post-Stalin Period” begins with a description of 
the political situation inside the USSR in 1953, 
and discusses in detail the role of the Soviet Army 
at that time. The author then outlines the role 
of the Soviet Army in the post-Stalin period, as 
seen in the overthrow of Beria, removal of 
Malenkov, denunciation of Stalin, and removal 
of the group of Stalinists from the leading Party 
organs. The article ends with the removal of 
Marshal Zhukov and the subordination of the 
Army to the Party. ; 

S. Yowev’s “The People’s Communes in China” 
discusses various aspects of the communes, in 
particular the practical, ideological, and psycholog- 
ical foundations of the new Chinese experiment. 

S. Kabysh’s “The Soviet Grain Economy” 
discusses, on the basis of recent Soviet material, 
the Soviet leaders attempts to increase the coun- 
try’s grain output. 

G. Gagarian’s “State Crop Experiments and the 
Allocation of Crops to Various Regions of the 
USSR” reviews the system of crop allocation, the 
figures for the numbers of high-quality seeds used 
in the sowing campaign, and the work of the 
state seed-selecting network. 

A. Gaev’s “M. Zoshchenko’s Literary Heritage” 
contains much biographical and bibliographical 
data on the Soviet writer and discusses the attitude 
of Soviet critics to him. 

The Notes Section contains A. Paramonov’s 
“The Obtaining of Pitch in the USSR.” 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section contains 
N. Kulikovich’s “Questions of Soviet Aesthetics 
(1956—1958)” and M. Gimbutas’ “Soviet Litera- 
ture Published in 1957 on the Archeology of the 
European SSR.” 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of Tien- 
fong Cheng’s A History of Sino-Russian Relations, 
by I. Gapanovich; Klaus Mehnert’s Asien, Moskau 
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und wir, by A. Kashin; Thomas More’s U‘sopia, 
by I. Puzyna; K. Paustovsky’s Jzbrannoe (Selected 
Works) and Sobranie sochinenii : Tom I (Complete 
Works: Volume I), by B. Shiryaev; N. Gorcha- 
kov’s Istoriya sovetskogo teatra (The Theater in 
Soviet Russia), by V. Hlybinny; Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhii, Nos. 1-12 (1957), by Father Georgii. 

A section on recent literature on the Soviet 
Union and Communism is appended. 


* 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 8, 1959, 
182 pp. (In Belorussian.) 

This issue begins with A. Adamovic’s “UZ- 
VYSSA-—The Belorussian Literary Club,” which 
is devoted to the thirtieth anniversary of the 
foundation of this club which has had such a 
great influence on Belorussian literature. 

P. Urban’s “The Return to Earlier Dogmas in 
the Soviet Historical Sciences” shows how, 
after a period of relaxation, the Soviets are once 
again reintroducing earlier dogmas in a number 
of problems connected with the historical sciences. 

M. Volacic’s ““The Essence of Lenin’s Nation- 
ality Policy as Revealed in the Creation of the 
USSR” examines the approach of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin to the nationality problem. 

S. Kabys’ “Forty Years of the Sovkhozes in 
the USSR” quotes much statistical data on the 
sovkhozes, including sown area, the number of 
tractors, combines, automobiles, and so on, and 
then deals with the individual republics in detail. 

V. Holubnychy’s “Some Conclusions in the 
Evaluation of Demographic Data in Soviet 
Statistics” discusses Soviet efforts to “adjust” 
statistics. It then examines the catastrophic drop 
in the Belorussian population during World 
War II, the republic’s urban and rural population, 
and its national composition. The article contains 
numerous diagrams and tables. 


* 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 9, 
178 pp. (In Belorussian.) 


This issue begins with P. Urban’s “The Problem 
of National Cooperation in the USSR Taking 
Belorussian by Way of Example.” It quotes many 
examples taken from Belorussian literature and 
periodicals. 

A, Adamovic’s “The Fortieth Anniversary of 
the Anti-Bolshevik Janka Kupala” discusses the 
poet’s early work. 


1959, 


A. Bierazniak’s “The Past Literary Year in 
Belorussia” analyzes Belorussian literature for 
1957. 

J. Baritz’s “The Importance of Belorussia in 
the Kremlin’s Military and Strategic Plans” 
contains much data on Belorussian industry and 
the economy. 

S. Kabys’ “The Organization of the Sovnar- 
khozes and Industry of the Belorussian SSR” 
discusses the fuel, machine-building, metal- 
working, building materials, timber, light, and 
food industries, 

The issue ends with a review of issues Nos. 6-12 
(1957) of Kamunist Bielarusi. 


* 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 10, 
206 pp. (In Belorussian.) 


This issue is dedicated to the fortieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Belorussian SSR in 
January 1919, 

P. Urban’s “The Belorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic” is a short historical review of Com- 
munist rule in Belorussia from 1919 down to the 
present. 

J. Zaprudnik’s “Notes on the History of the 
Belorussian Communist Party” outlines the 
various periods in the history of the Belorussian 
Communist Party. 

H. Niamiha’s “Forty Years of Education, 
Culture, and Science in the Belorussian SSR” 
discusses primary, secondary, and higher education, 
the work of the various cultural institutions, and 
the activities of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR. 

A. Adamovic’s “Forty Years of Belorussian 
Literature in the Belorussian SSR” reviews 
Belorussian literature from 1919 down to the 
present. 

S. Stankievic’s “Revisionistic Currents in Belo- 
russian Literature on the Eve of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the USSR” examines, on the basis 
of examples taken from present-day Belorussian 
literature, revisionistic tendencies in Belorussian 
literature. 

G. Vvedensky’s “Forty Years of Belorussian 
Industry” reviews the history and development 
of industry in the republic, quoting by way of 
illustration much statistical data. 

The issue ends with S. Kabys’ “Forty Years of 
Belorussian Agriculture.” 


1959, 





INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR was held 
in Munich on July 24-25, 1959, on the theme “Basic Problems of Foreign Policy.” 
I: was attended by more than 150 delegates from the non-Communist world. 
Six reports were read: “Factors Determining Soviet Foreign Policy,” by A. A. 
Avtorkhanov; “Basic Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy: Methods and Means,” 
by R. Wraga; “The Influence of Military Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
by N. Galay; “The Importance of Economics in Soviet Foreign Policy,” by Y. 
Glovinsky; “The Relationship Between the Chinese Communist Party and the 
Soviet Communist Party and its Implications for Soviet Foreign Policy,” by 
R. N. Redlich; and “Problems of Soviet Policy in the East,” by Mme Carrére 
d’Encausse.* 


A. A. Avtorkhanov began his report with an analysis of the factors governing 
Soviet foreign policy, which he divided into two categories, substantive and 
variable factors. He criticized the view of many Western statesmen that Soviet 
imperialism and foreign policy are merely a continuation of the imperialistic 
policy of Tsarist Russia. On the other hand, he also criticized those views which 
deny that there is any link between past and present Russian imperialism. The 
speaker advanced the view that the Communists have always regarded the USSR 
merely as a base for the realization of their ultimate political goal, the Communi- 
zation of the world. As a result, the politico-ideological factor is of paramount 
importance, while national-state interests take second place and are merely 
weapons exploited by the Party in the pursuit of its ideological goals. Having 
analyzed Lenin’s tactics during the discussions over the Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
and the introduction of the New Economic Policy, the speaker drew the conclusion 
that Soviet foreign policy is not a national-state policy, but rather the policy of 
the Soviet ruling class. 


Under Stalin, Soviet foreign policy was intended to further industrialization 
and collectivization. Insofar as the USSR, in accordance with Stalin’s calculations, 
was to become the starting point for world-wide revolution, Stalin’s ideological 
concept was Communist and patriotic in character. This tendency was extremely 
marked during World War II. Turning to the variable factors, the speaker 
distinguished and discussed such concepts as the so-called “struggle for peace,” 
“coexistence,” “noninterference in internal affairs,” respect for another country’s 
“sovereignty,” the recognition of the “right of peoples to self-determination,” 
and so on. Coexistence was seen as an attempt to spread ideas of peace in the 
Communist interpretation of the term. A. A. Avtorkhanov discussed in detail 
the new stages in Soviet foreign policy: economic expansion, ideological aggres- 


* See pp. 3—19 for a shortened version of R. Wraga’s report. N. Galay’s report will appear in the 
September issue of the Bu/lesin. 
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sion, and the policy of diplomatic blackmail. The question of the fulfillment of 
the Seven-Year Plan and the penetration of Communism into the economic rear 
of the non-Communist world was also raised. 


* 


Y. Glovinsky examined in his report the interaction of political and economic 
factors and their influence on Soviet foreign policy. Much attention was paid to 
problems of Soviet foreign trade, beginning with the Civil War, when foreig: 
trade turnover dropped catastrophically, then going on to the period of the New 
Economic Policy, the five-year plans, and World War II, when trade agreements 
concluded by the Soviet government were purely political in character. The 
second part of the report was devoted to the postwar period and contained much 
statistical data on the increase in Soviet foreign trade with both the socialist and 
capitalist countries. The year 1948 was seen as the turning point; the introduction 
of the Marshall Plan helped draw a line between the satellites and the West. The 
speaker then went on to discuss relations between the USSR and China, the USSR 
and Yugoslavia, and Soviet trade relations with the underdeveloped countries 
and the West. 


* 


R. Redlich discussed Sino—Soviet relations, pointing out that the Chinese 
Communist Party has its own policy, which does not always coincide with that 
of the USSR, and that the latter is often compelled to take this policy into consid- 
eration. The report then outlined the history of the Chinese Communist Party 
from 1927 onward, after the split with the Kuomintang, with particular reference 
to Stalin’s tactics toward the Chinese Communists. At present Soviet policy is 
aimed at compelling the Chinese to “keep in step” with the USSR. The Soviet 
Union is still regarded as the “elder brother,” a fact confirmed by Mao Tse-tung 
at the November 1957 conference in Moscow, nonetheless there are important 
points of divergence. Sino—Soviet friendship mainly takes the form of attempts 
by both sides to gloss over possible conflicts. The Chinese Party leaders are 
anxious to play the part of the junior partner, since they believe that if Soviet 
relations with the Western states are strained, they will be able to play a more 
important role inside the socialist bloc. Unfortunately for Peiping, the Tibetan 
uprising has now undermined Chinese prestige both in the Communist camp and 
in the non-Communist world. 

* 


Mme H. Carrére d’Encausse analyzed relations between Communism and 
nationalism in the colonial countries and the struggle of these two forces for 
power. The Soviets came up against considerable difficulties when working out 
their foreign political line for the colonial countries. The Middle East, for example, 
has practically no proletariat. Here the national bourgeoisie is in power. Hence, 
the idea of a proletarian revolution has been abandoned. Local Communist 
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parties and those groups affiliated to them accordingly set about exploiting 
national feelings and attracted the opposition groups by their national slogans. 
The masses were in turn roused and began to take an interest in politics. Present 
Soviet policy in the East is nothing more or less than an attempt to exploit such 
national feelings. 


The speaker stressed that in the East nationalism is more dynamic than 
Communism and that the USSR is meeting with great difficulties in its efforts 
to gain an ideological foothold in the Middle East. Communism has, in the 
speaker’s opinion, far greater prospects of success in the non-Arabic areas of 
\frica which are marked by a lack of national and cultural traditions. Nationalism 
is in great need of economic successes in these regions if it is to combat 
Communism. 

* 


Each report was followed by a discussion, during which individual points 
were supplemented or criticized. a Whats 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1959 


1 Report published of opening of Soviet 
exhibition in New York. , 

Report published “On the Reduction in 
State Retail Prices for Some Types of Consumer 
Goods.” 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Bulgarian delegation, headed by First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Georgi 
Traikov. 

Report published of meeting between 
leading members of the Soviet government 
and Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia. 

Appeal of Party Central Committee plenary 
session to all Soviet workers to increase labor 
productivity published. 


Khrushchev’s speech at Party Central Com- 
mittee plenary session of June 29, “For a 
Further Increase in the Country’s Productive 
Forces, for Technical Progress in all Branches 
of the Economy,” published. 

Eleventh conference on formations of a high 
molecular weight begins in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives the Ethiopian foreign 
minister. 

North Korean President Ho Chi Minh 
arrives in Moscow. 


Gromyko receives the Pakistan Ambassador. 

Soviet Ambassador to IndiaI. A. Benediktov 
presents his credentials to President Rajendra 
Prasad. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee of 
July 1, 1959, “On the Socialist Obligations of 
Workers in the Main Administration for 
Automobile Transportation of the Moscow 
City Executive Committee for a Considerable 
Increase in Efficiency in the Use of Trucks, an 
Increase in the Amount of Freight Carried, and 
the Preschedule Fulfillment of the Tasks of the 
Seven-Year Plan,” published. 

Ho Chi Minh visits Khrushchev. 

Swedish Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Decree of the Central Committee and Council 
of Ministers of the USSR “On Measures to 
Ensure the Complex Mechanization of Work 
in the Cultivation of Cotton” published. 
North Korean delegation arrives in Moscow. 
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Greetings of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, Council of Ministers, and Party Central 
Committee to the Supreme Soviet and Council 
of Ministers of the Buryat ASSR and Buryat 
Oblast Party Committee on the 300th anni- 
versary of the union of Buryatia and Russia 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Buryat ASSR published. 

Khrushchev receives participants in the 
eighteenth session of the Committee for Hous- 
ing of the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

Report published of visit by Party and govern- 
ment delegation to Poland. 

New agreement on cooperation between the 
universities of Moscow and Warsaw published. 


International conference on cosmic rays begins 
in Moscow. 


Chinese delegation arrives in Moscow en route 
for Iraq. 

North Viet Nam delegation arrives in Mos- 
cow en route for Iraq. 

Mongolian delegation arrives in Moscow en 
route for Iraq. 

TASS report published on the launching of 
a one-stage rocket with two dogs and a rabbit 
on board. 

Khrushchev receives group of US governors. 


Report published by the Central Statistica! 
Administration “On the Growth in State 
Purchases of Livestock Products in the First 
Six Months of 1959.” 

The Indian Minister of Education and 
Scientific Research arrives in Moscow. 

Liberian Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
and Trade R. Morris arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Polish agricultural 
delegation. 


Report published of nonstop flight of 17,150 
kilometers, lasting 21 hours and 15 minutes, 
by Soviet airplane. 

Gromyko receives the Moroccan Ambas- 
sador. 





Party delegation headed by Head of the 
Department for Party Organs of the Union 
Republics V. E. Semichastny leaves Moscow 
for Hungary. 


} Voroshilov’s telegram to King Paul of Greece 


in connection with the trial of M. Glezos 
published. 

Meeting takes place in Moscow between 
leading members of the Soviet government 
and Emperor Haile Selassie 1. 


Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On Benefits for Students of Evening 
and Correspondence Higher Educational Estab- 
lishments and Pupils of Evening and Corre- 
spondence Secondary Specialist Schools” 
published. 

Report published of session of the Economic 
Commission of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Gromyko receives First Deputy Chairman 
of the Bulgarian Council of Ministers R. 
Damyanov. 

Soviet-Ethiopian trade agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

Soviet government holds reception 
Emperor Haile Selassie I. 


for 


2 The Patriarch holds reception for Emperor 


Haile Selassie I in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuznetsov 
arrives in Bagdad. 

TASS comment on US State Department 
statement on Soviet—US trade published. 

Plenary session of the Azerbaidzhan Party 
Central Committee held in Baku. 

Khrushchev has talk with Emperor Haile 
Selassie I. 


Joint Soviet-Ethiopian communiqué on the 
visit of Emperor Haile Selassie I to the USSR 
published. 

Emperor Haile Selassie I leaves Moscow 
for Prague. 


Gromyko’s statement at the Geneva conference 
published. 

Report of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration on the results of the fulfillment of the 
state economic plan for the first six months 
of 1959 published. 

Report published of the convocation in 
November and December 1959 of a Central 
Committee plenary session. 

Cypriot delegation headed by the Mayor 
of Nicosia arrives in Moscow. 
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Tass report published of record height 
reached by new Soviet rocket. 

Soviet telegram of greetings to Iraqi Prime 
Minister Kassem on the first anniversary of 
the Iraqi Revolution published. 

Greek writer K. Varnalis arrives in Moscow. 

Party and government delegation headed 
by Khrushchev arrives in Warsaw. 


Report published of Soviet research of outer 
space. 

Plenary session of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee held in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee held in Minsk. 

Ninth international conference on prob- 
lems of physics begins in Kiev. 


Mikoyan receives group of US governors. 
Graduation from the Central Committee 
Higher Party School takes place. 
Plenary session of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions begins in Moscow. 


Plenary session of the Moscow Oblast Com- 
mittee held. 

Khrushchev’s speech at Polish 
Friendship Meeting in Katowice published 

TASS report published of flight by Lieute- 
nant Colonel V.P. Smirnov to a height of 
20,300 meters and by Mayor VY. S. Ilyushin to 
28,760 meters. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
delegation of the Chinese Ministry of Commu- 
nications. 


Sovict 


Khrushchev’s speech at meeting in Szczecin 
published. 

Order of Lenin presented to the Armenian 
SR. 

Chairman of the Soviet of the Union P. P. 
Lobanov and Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities Y.V.Peive receive delegation 
of the Federation of Russian Canadians. 


Dy 


Decree of the Central Committee “On the 
Note of the Kherson and Nikolaev Oblast 
Committees of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party and of the Kherson Economic Region 
on Accelerating the Rate of Construction of 
the Most Important Enterprises of the Kherson 
Economic Region” published. 


Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 
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23 


24 


25 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting at a 
production cooperative in the Poznan region 
published. 

Group of Finnish deputies arrives in Moscow. 


Report published of talks between delegations 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
US National Academy of Sciences on e xchange 
of personnel. 

Soviet government memoranda to the 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish 
governments canceling Khrushchev’s visit 
to these countries published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at session of Polish 
Party and government in Warsaw published. 
delegation arrives in 


Indonesian trade 


Moscow. 


Soviet telegram of greetings to Nasser on the 
United Arab Republic national holiday 
published. 

Joint Polish-Soviet statement on visit of 
Soviet Party and government delegation to 
Poland published. 

US Vice-President Richard Nixon arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet delegation returns to Moscow from 
Warsaw. 

Gromyko’s speech at Geneva on joint 
East—West German talks published. 


Khrushchev’s speech at the Moscow Sports 
Palace published. 

Chairman of the British Executive Com- 
mittee for Nuclear Disarmament L. Collins 
arrives in Moscow. 

US exhibition opens in Moscow. 

Soviet leaders visit US exhibition in Moscow. 

Khrushchev gives luncheon for Nixon. 


Voroshilov receives the Moroccan Ambassador. 
Hungarian economic delegation headed 
by First Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Antal Apro arrives in Mos- 
cow. 
Khrushchev receives Cypriot delegation. 





26 Navy Day celebrated in the USSR. 


29 


30 


Ninth international conference on prob- 
lems of physics ends in Kiev. 
Report published of plenary session of the 
Tadzhik Party Central Committee. 

Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
Hungary. 

Mikoyan 
delegation. 


receives Hungarian economic 


Report published of Soviet—Indonesian trace 
talks in Moscow. 

Supplementary protocols of Soviet—In- 
donesian economic and technical cooperation 
signed in Djakarta. 

The Indian Minister of Education and Scient- 
ific Research leaves Tashkent for home. 

Khrushchev arrives in Dnepropetrovsk. 

Mikoyan receives the Deputy Chairman of 
the North Korean Council of Ministers, 
Gromyko has talk in Geneva with US Secre- 
tary of State C. Herter. 

Secretary General of French Communist Party 
Maurice Thorez arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Patriarch of Antioch. 

Khrushchev’s speech at meeting in Dnepro- 
petrovsk published. 





Changes and Appointments 


24 A. L. Orlov appointed Deputy Minister of 


Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


28 Report published of formation of the State 


Committee for Professional Technical Training. 

G.I. Zelenko appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Professional Technica! 
Training. 


30 Report published of formation of the Union- 


Republic Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialist Education of the RSFSR. 

V. N. Stoletov appointed Minister of Higher 
and Secondary Specialist Education of the 
RSFSR. 


ERRATUM 


In the June 1959 issue of the Bulletin, in the article “Problems With the Satellite Armed Forces” 
by S. Yowev, the Bulgarian Politburo Member referred to on pages 24 and 25 should be Gueorgui 
Chankov and not Georgi Tsankov. 
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Available in October 


STALIN AND THE 
SOVIET COMMUNIST PARTY 


A Study in the Technology of Power 


by 


ABDURAKHMAN AvVTORKHANOV 


Published for the 
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The author of STALIN IN PowER analyzes the way in which 
Stalin established one-man rule in the USSR and examines the 
nature of Stalinism as practiced by the master technologist 


of power and his follower Khrushchev. 


The story of the struggle for power within the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is carried up to the present in this 
new book by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov who was a direct 


observer of the events he describes. 





